After Sputnik—W hat? 
Which Way for Mankind? 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 


WHEN NEWS of the man-made 
moon, Sputnik, flashed over our aston- 
ished globe that veteran of science, 
Nobel-prize winninf nuclear physicist 
Frederick Joliot-Curie, of France, cried 
exultantly, “It is a great turning-point 
in civilization. 

Most of our own creative scientists 
agreed. Their immediate and generous 
impulse was to congratulate their Soviet 
colleagues on an achievement regarded as one 
of humanity's greatest, equivalent to the discov- 
ery that the atom can be split. 

Homo sapiens is no longer earth-bound. And 
simultaneously many on earth welcomed the 
wanderer among the heavens, this autumn of 
1957, as a harvest moon of peace. We now know, 
irrevocabiy. and forever, that the man-made 


magic of science has truly rendered this~One 


World—which we who have come down out of 
the trees and emerged from the caves—can manage so 
that it-can bring untold blessings to us, to our children 
and their children. 

% 

WHEN Sputnik first made his appearance on the 
stage of heaven, those who had more than nodding 
acquaintance with his family, our feremost scientists, 
rejoiced. 

That “they”—a socialist country—“did it first,” did 
not dismay the gifted men whose creative labors_ in 
this field are extending the horizons to the constella- 
tions. . 
Dr. Lloyd Berkner, president of the International 
Council of Scientific Unions, an originator of the idea 
for the International Geophysical Year, said jubilantly, 
“I wish to congratulate our Soviet colleagues on their 
achievement.” 

Even more emphatic was the statement from Wash- 
ington of Dr. Joseph Kaplan, chairman of the United 
States National Committee for the geophysical year. “I 
am amazed,” he said. “that in the short time they 
had to plan—obviously no longer than we had—I think 
it was a remarkable achievement on their part.’ 

And P. H. Wyckoff, a colleague, made a com- 
ment all Americans may well note: “We expect,” 
he said, “to work with the Soviets to obtain the avail- 
able data. They have been very good to us, telling 
us about the frequencies and other information about 
tracking the satellite. We are very happy for them.” 

Other American scientists responded — similarly. 
Like Joliot-Curie they fegarded the man-made moon 
as an instrument “to help us learn many things ofl 
which we are now ignorant, and how to apply them 
on the earth.” Men of all lands, citizens of our in- 
dustrial civilization eternally seeking new, cheaper 


Sputnik’s Biggest Lesson 
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“Greatest challenge of all in this new | 
age ushered in by a ‘baby moon, is the chal- | 
lenge to a new approach, in both West and | 
East, to the problem of world peace. There | + 
is not much point in scientifically reaching * 
for the moon if a race for more devastating x x 
missiles is to annihilate civilization down 
here. 

“Not only the free world, but the Amer- 
ican people will look to Washington—par- 
ticularly to the White House—for some sign 
of recognition of the new vistas ahead, and 
for the invigorating leadership needed to 
guide our people from an old world into a 
hew. 

“The ‘beep-beep’ of that Soviet satellite 
is being heard round the world. It will be 
folly indeed to pretend’ either that we in 
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and more productive sources of energy, know the 
meaning of that. Everyone, every working-man on 


earth will be the gainer. 
* 


Sputnik Proves 


It’s One World 

THAT THE SOCIALIST civilization of the Soviet 
Union “did it first” should dismay no man, but on 
the contrary, inspire him to think further and more 
deeply than he ever did. For this is a moment of-awe, 
and it has many meanings for each dweller on earth. 


The first lesson that the new moon should teaci: 
us is that the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. must live in mai- 
made fraternity on this satellite-ringed earth. Sputnik 
dramatizes, more than any eloquent word in speeci: 
or book, or prior achievement, that war today is truly 
“unthinkable.” 

To have been able to propel the satellite through 
the earth's atmosphere half a thousand miles into the 
air required an enormous scientific plant. Now all 
men of the West know that the first socialist land 


~and 


has all the latest nuclear equipment we have 
possibly, as many believe, more. 

High officials are being censured because they 
brushed off tlre scientific claims of the Soviet Union. 
That skepticism brought us to dangerous international 
policies. 

What one nation can do, other nations can do; 
it is not in the stars man never made, that one people 
is superior to others. Adolph Hitler so believed, and 
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Interview with Leaders of 3 Faiths in Little Rock 


By A. B. MAGIL 


WHILE the deadlock be- 
tween Goy. Orval E. Fau- 
bus of Arkansas, pinup man 
of the Southern racists, and 


the federal government con- 
tinued over integration of the 
formerly all-white Central High 
School in Little Rock, religious 
leaders of that city, in telephone 
interviews with The Worker, told 
of plans for special prayer serv- 
ices this Saturday, Columbus 
Day, at 11 A.M. in support of 
law and order. = 

Negro and white citizens 
throughout the state are partici- 
pating in these services, which 
are being officially supported by 
the Protestant, Catholic and Jew- 
ish faiths. 7 

Rev. Dr. W. O. Vaught, pas- 
tor of Immanuel Baptist Church, 


the largest congregation in Little 
Rock, told The Worker that the 
citys religious leaders got to- 
gether as a result of a letter from 
President Eisenhower to Dr. 
Robert R. Brown, Protestant 


and decided to hold the services. 
“We believe this will contribute 
toward helping solve the crisis 
here, he said. 
: * 
DR. VAUGHT said 600 per- 


sons had attended services in his 


church last Sunday night dé- 
voted to the Little Rock crisis. 
In a sermon earlier that day he 
praised the white students of 
Central High School for having 
overwhelmingly refused to join 
a walkout whicly he said was 


instigated by the “unscrupulous 
White Citizens Council and the 
unethical Mothers League.” 
Dr. Vaught told The Worker 
that “many business men and 
thinking people have changed 
(Continued on Page 4) 


Episcopal Bishop of Arkansas, 


Mrs. Bates Says Negro People Back Law and Order 


C. Bates, are editors and pub- 
lishers. She said the boycott be- 
gan in 1954 after the Supreme 


Mrs. Daisy Bates, head of 
the Arkansas chapter of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 
who has played an outstanding 
role in the Little Rock integra- 
tion battle, told The Worker in 
a telephone interview that the 
Negro people were wholeheart- 


edly supporting the Columbus 
Day services for law and order. 


i Mrs; Bates: denied . published 


reports that the Negro commu- 
nity in Little Rock was boycot- 
ting wihte business establish- 
ments. “They decided they 
wouldn't go to the recent live- 
stock show because that could 
be a source of trouble,” she 
said. “But there’s been no eco- 
nomic boycott.” 

Mrs, Bates also talked about 
a different kind of boycott: by 
white advertisers of the Negro 
weckly, the: State Press, of 
which she and her husband, L. 


Court desegregation decision 
and later became intensified. 
“We now have no local adver- 
tising by white merchants,” 
shé said. “We have only small 
Negro merchants. This has. 
put the paper in a very serious 
financial situation. We have a 
circulation of 19,000, but no 
paper can exist on, circulation 
alone.” | | 
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What Keeps the Satellite. 
Circling Mother Earth? 


By ANNE B. COLEMAN 
(Science Editor of The Worker 

THE SOVIET satellite “Sput- 
nik” has been travelling about 
the earth fifteen times a day 
since Oct. 4. The people of the 
earth have ‘reacted with equal 
speed and the entire world is 
paying homage to Soviet 
science. 

How did the Russians do it? 
Shall Americans be deluged by 
the nonsense that comes from 
our director of Central Intelli- 


Agency, Allen Dulles, 


gence 


who on Sept. 19 said that the. 


Russians learn their science 
fiom the Germans?. It is such 
stupidities that has created in 
the minds of the American peo- 
ple the notion that the Soviets 
got their information from spy- 
ing on Americans and captured 
German scientists. 

The anti-Soviet expert of the 
New York Times, Harry 
Schwartz, laid that to rest with 
his story on the intercontinental 
ballistic missile in the Sept. 15 
issue of his paper. Schwartz 
wrote: 

“The Soviet ICBM cannot be 
the product of successful espi- 
onage, for the West has no such 
weapon now; in fact, it would 
be most useful if our intelli- 
gence services could learn some- 
thing in this field from the Rus- 
sians. Nor does it do any good 
io speak about the German con- 
tribution to Soviet success. 
Large numbers of German scien- 
tists are working for us too, 
probably a more brilliant group 
than Moscow has. If German 
scientists were all that were re- 
quired we would have this ulti- 
mate weapon.” 


ROCKETS ARE no separate 
or distinct achievement of any 
one scientist or nation. The 
course of rocket development 
has gone on for 2,000 years. It 
was first mentioned in a Chi- 
nese document of the first half 
of the 13th.century as a weap- 
on to be used in their battles 
against the Mongols. This was 
the fire-arrow of later military 
literature. A century passed be- 
fore it was again suggested for 
use by the Italian engineer Fon- 
tana; and in the early periods 
of the Napoleonic wars rocket 
weapons were developed by 
William Congreve, the English- 
man, in the struggle against 
France. 

Scientific literature of the 
most recent period constantly 
refers to three names: the Rus- 
sian, Konstantin E, Tsiolkowsky; 
the German, Herman Eberth. 
and the American, Robert God- 
dard. 

On Sept. 17, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment celebrated the 100th 
- anniversary of the birth ‘of their 
rocket pioneer Tsiolkowsky, 
who died in 1935, As early as 
1598, he had already published 
a work in connettion with the 
need for liquid fuels of the ker- 
osene type for better rocket 
propulsion. It was his sugges- 


THE MAN-MADE moon 
sails through space and augurs a 
time of undreamed-of human ad- 
vance but our creditors are ob- 
stinately earth-bound. They re- 
fuse to get off that dime and 
clamer at the doors. 

We feel that our paper must 
stay alive to guarantee that the 
Sputnik-advance of modern sci- 
ence will be rivalled by social, 
political and economic advances. 
In other words, that the cave- 
men monopolists, in the arma- 
ments industry and others, will 
not head us into war and awful 
destruction before mankind as a 
whole catches up to its tech- 
nology. 
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tion of an artificial earth satel- 
lite, and the perception that in 
the rocket mankind had found a 
method of propulsion which did 
not require air for its operation 
that has so honored him among 
his scientific colleagues. 

Our American scientist, Dr. 
Goddard, proposed “A Method 
of Reaching Extreme Altitudes” 
for his work under the sponsor- 
ship of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. He suggested that it 
would be possible to send a 
rocket to the moon carrying 
sufficient flash powder for it to 
vive visual announcement of its 
arrival there. He was one of the 
first to suggest the use of liquid 
fuels as a propellant for rockets. 

Professor Eberth contributed 
a brilliant discussion on “Roc- 
kets Into Interplanetary Space” 
and sug@vested some of the 
mathematical problems and _ so- 
lutions that would be faced by 
man in such an undertaking. 

* 

A ROCKET IS the simplest 
of all machines, with no wheels, 
gears, armatures, _le- 
vers, In no moving parts 
at all. 

If one were to blow up a bal- 
loon, hold the neck between 
two fingers, and suddgly re- 
lease the fingers, the result 
would be a_ rocket-like action. 
The balloon is merely a contain- 
er of gas (in this case air) under 
pressure—exerting itself equally 
in all directions. Removal of 
the fingers from the neck of the 
balloon releases some otf that 
air, makes for unequal pressure 
in the balloon, which darts off 
in a definite direction, equalling 
the pressure to do so. 

This is like the rocket in flight, 
some of the escaped gases lJeav- 
ing the opening and _ thrusting 
the rocket forward. The action 
of the multi-rockets, which re- 
leased the “sputnik,” was thus 
due to the internal difference 
in pressure because a stream of 
compressed gas was forced 
through a narrow opening. 

a 


pistons, 
fact 


SPUTNIK, LIKE ANY future 


satellite also had its special 


problems. It was thrust forward 
into space, but what keeps it 
there? Why 
around ‘the earth? When will it 
fall down? These questions 
have also been a part of the 
scientific rocketry of the world. 
Tass stated that “the carrier roc- 
ket has imparted to the satellite 
the required orbital velocity of 
about 8,000 meters (26,000 feet) 
a second,” 


does it revolve 


If one were to throw a ball 
into the air. it would soon come 
down. This would be true of 
anything that would be hurled 
into the air or even shot by rifle 
or cannon. This is so because 
of what is called gravity, the 
force which ties matter to mat- 
ler. Why this is so, we have 
not been able to explain, but we 
can observe its effects, such as 


eg eo 


Some of our readers appreciate 
this and do not rest until they 
have dug down and helped this 
newspaper survive. We recom- 


mend the following letters from 
two small towns in Florida and 
one in Oklahoma who have the 
Sputnik spirit. “Enclosed find 
$10, our contribution for the 
month of October” a woman of 
a small, interior Florida town 
writes. “In future instead of 
sending $7 will increase the 
amoufitt by three dollars, with 
the hope all of your readers do 
likewise.” From another Florida 
town, Orlando, another woman 
(God bless them) writes: “In 


know ledge 


superlative achievement.” 


objects returning to the earth. 

We also know that if an ob- 
ject is shot or pushed away from 
the earth with a velocity of 6.95 
miles per second, such an object 
will not return to earth, but trav- 
el out in space around the earth, 
never returning. Such an object 
was the Soviet satellite Sputnik, 
which was shot out with the fan- 
tastic speed of 18,000 miles per 
hour and reached a_ position 
about 560 miles above the earth. 

Soviet astronauts ~ calculate 
such a satellite can continue to 
rotate in such a manner for 
about thirty years. This is so 
because in travelling around the 
earth Sputnik will come _ into 
contact with some air currents, 
which may slow it down, even- 
tually push it out of its present 
path, and finally back to heavier 
eir densities, and burn it up 
completely in its plunge down- 
ward. . 

* 


WHAT CAN WE learn from 
this 22-inch spherical cylinder 
which weighs 184 pounds? The 


radios of the world have been 


tuned to its constant radar blips 
and can track its path. The in- 
formation about air currents, 
the trajectory that the satellite 
is taking, will bring information 
for the launching of many larg- 
er spheres that will be sent aloft 
by the USSR and USA during 
this Intemational Geophysical 
Year. 

What is most exciling is its 
promise of things to come, of 
moon-travel and inter-planetary 
space trips. Here, too, the be- 
vinnings have been made and 
the recent stories about project 
Aerobee” in the United States 
contain exciting possibilities for 
future human explorations of 
the vast spaces of the skies. 

However, it must be remem- 
bered that the earth's atmosphere 
is a vast Jaboratory. In it cos- 
mie rays produce nuclear trans- 
formations, which are lethai to 
the human body. -We wiil need 
from the new un- 
charted seas of thhe_exosphere. 

American and world scientists 
for the most part are in com- 
plete agreement with the NY 
Times editorial of Oct. 6 which 
states “It was Soviet scientists 
end technicians who built and 
launched this concrete symbol 
of man’s coming liberation from 
the forces which have been hith- 
erto bound him to earth. Te 
them must go the congratula- 
tions of all humanity. This is 
a feat of which all mankind can 
be proud. The Soviet citizens 
who accomplished - it the 
peak on a huge tower which 
had been raised by men of 
many nations in the decades and 
centuries earlier. Newton. and 
Kepler; Galileo and Copernicus, 
Fsiolkowsky, Goddard and Eb- 
erth, all these and many; others 
made their contributions to 
building the edifice of knowl- 
edge which made possibie this 


set 


R EARTH-BOUND CREDITORS 


spite of all the hard sledding the 
staff is putting out good and in- 
teresting papers, and Lord knows 
they are necessary! Here is an- 
other ten for their encourage- 
ment,” 

And from Oklahoma, a man 
(God bless them too)’ writes: 
“Inclose find 3 bucks to help m 
the good work being done by 
Worker and DW.” He writes 
froma sick-bed, “unable to find. 
employment,” and apologizes for 
not doing more. 

We hope these three readers 
should be emulated by hundreds 
and thousands more. For we are 
still not only earth-bound, but 
very, very much creditor-bound. 
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DESIGN for an American ‘moon rocket’ was shown _ recently 
in Akron, O. It includes a three-stage rocket, with a satellite that 


— 


will circle the earth for two months at an altitude of 500 miles. 


AFL-C10 Didn't Help 
Anti-Hotta Teamsters; 


What Will It Do Now? 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
| THE NEXT SIX weeks may determine whether the 
AFL-CIO will stay united or if newly-elected Teamsters’ 
president James R. Hoffa's group will become the hub of a 
splitaway rival center. The deci- | aah seated ae ee: 
‘sion may even come earlier, on/order lor rola s purposes. % ~~ 
Oct. 24, when the AFL-CIO execu-|couragement given to a rank an 

tive council meets in New ioe in federal renee oe ex “ag 
'to prepare the road for thejof the convention to Diock eiec- 
‘Atlantic City convention on Dec. or on ground the convention was 
| As I took off from Miami Leach, rigged was worse than futile, it 
with Hoffa's followers in the midst | kicked back against the anti-Hoffa 
of a rip-roaring victory celebration, | people when, as was inevitable, Su- 
he received two wires of congratu-| preme Court Justice W arren re- 
Jation that shed light on some of|fused to stop the elections. | 

the developments in store. They| Also, — nO pe — 
came from Maurice Hutchéson,)Was well Organized and expertly 
president of the Carpenters, him. |managed, spent hundreds of thou- 
selt under a cloud for “unethical |sands, and pressed uxt am ay a 
ipractices,” and Morris W eisberger, | drive, its opponents were split four 
president of the Sailors Union of |ways, poorly organized, and had 
the Pacific, successor to the late/little in their program apart from 
Harry Lundeberg. No doubt other|the threat of AFL-CIO expuision. 

congratulations followed from lead- The rank and file movement 
ers of the Bakery and Confection-|against corruption and bureaucracy 
ery, United Textile Workers and|had developed swiitly and widely 


some other groups whose “ethica]”}in this union which never had a 
tion contest or such a mem- 


practices and general outlook are;conven 
much like Hoffa’s. ‘bership protest. But it was not until 
Hoffa’s unconcealed admiration|Hoffa had already committed a 
‘for John L. Lewis, also suggests | Majority of the unions delegates to 
ithat the old‘ man with the bushy | his support, that candidates began 
eyebrows will encourage a break-|to throw their hats into the ring. 
away from the AFL-CIO. partic-| The anti-Hoffa camp remaired di- 
ularly if its fire is directéd at Walter vided to the end, despite strong 
his efforts by Thomas Hickey of New 
'York and Rep. John Shelley of San 
te Francisco, both candidates who 
WHATEVER'S’ one’s attitude] ““™a"e™> © sit ea 
may be toward the personalities in 
the picture, the stark reality is that 
labor may be in two pieces before} : ) 
long, depending on what the AFL-|vote for president went to anti- 
CIO leaders do on the IBT. The|Hotla candidates. And this was in 
question is whether the leaders of|(etiance of a bandwagon tide and 
the AFL-CIO will take a serious,| threats and pressures. No one 
sober look at what they have done|should have the illusion that the 
iso far. If they do, they may not be| convention truly reflected the sen- 
| | itiment among the 1,500,000 mem- 


Reuther and George Meany, 
pet hates. 


UNDER the circumstances, it is 
remarkable that 28 percent of the 


‘in a big hurry to expel the IBT. 
From my observation before and Yrs. 
at the convention, they did about | That the convention was rigged 
everything that shouldn’t have been|became clearly apparent when it 
done. was stalled without action for three 
They cooperated with the Mc-)days because the Beck-Hoffa hand- 
Clellan Committee apd took its|picker credentials committee, beset 
disclosures as the gospel truth. /by much publicized charges of 
Unquestionably a tremendous part! phony delegates, weeded out age 
of the disclosure by the Senate com-|200 delegates. Formal acknow!- 
mittee is true and shows the extent|/edgement was made in a report of 
of the corruption in some parts of|the unseating or “withdrawal” of 
labor _Idelegates of 75 locals with many 
But the McClellan committee has|more_ still “under investigation.” 
also exposed its own anti-labor ob-|Dave Beck predicted to newsmen 
jectives and Hoffa’s cry that the|the legality of the convention will 
charges against him come from the|be challenged in court. For that 
enemy and from “outside” was a|reason the convention marked time 
very effective weapon in the union.| while the crass cases of violation of 
* the constitution were cleaned out. 
THE FREQUENT statements by} How many delegates there were 
Meany and Reuther that the IBT/elected “constitutionally” even 
| faces expulsion and another union|though from “membership” meet- 
may be chartered, were made-to- | (Continued on Page 4) 
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To the Editor: 

My article on the Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn campaign, which 
the Worker published Sept. 15, 


and which George Blake Char- 


ney so sharply criticized in the 
Oct. 6 issue of the Worker, 
needs, I think, some further ex- 
planation. 


It was written at a point in 
the campaign when there was 
agg some serious doubt that 
the campaign would succeed, 
It was the almost universal opin- 
ion of those actually doing the 
canvassing then that the main 
obstacle that stood in the way 
of success was a subjective one. 
The signatures were there. What 
then was missing was the will 
and the confidence to yo out 
and get them. 

At that time, when so few 
esata were coming in, none 
of us was in a tolerant mood 
toward the sideliners and sccof- 
fers. Charney claims that the 
article did “harm”: but I'm not 
sure I understand what “harm” 
he means. The article may not 
have helped the signature cam- 
paign; it certainly did not harm 
it: for the campaign proved to 
be a rousing success. 

Its success cannot be over- 
estimated, especially in light of 
the recent international devel- 
opments. Who can ‘doubt, for 
a moment, that the opportun- 
ity Elizabeth now. has of bring- 


ing home to the people the over-» 


whelming necessity to demand 
that our government agree to 
disarmament and a policy of co- 


existence, is a golden opportun- 
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Send off Party -Concert 
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__ | SPEAK YOUR PIECE | 


ity? Who can doubt that only 


good can come from it? 
* 


BUT CHARNEY does raise 
another extremely important 
question. How is one to inter- 
pret, first of all, the huge losses 
in membership; and, secondly, 
what is one’s attitude correctly 
to be toward these people? 

The past losses are impressive, 
and only a fool would be blithe 
about them. But, I think, Lenin 
should not be misunderstood 
on this or any other question, 
nor -should citation from his 
works always be made in an un- 
favorable context, as if his ideas 
had become examples in a 
House of Horrors. Lenin has 
not been too much studied, but 
too little! 

Nevertheless, 45 percent (if 
that’s actually true, for Sid Stein 
really makes an educated guess) 
is a eritical warning, and de- 
mands that certain conclusions 
be soberly drawn from the fact. 
But wrong conclusions can also 
ve drawn. For Marxists do not 
necessarily equate 51 percent— 
much less 45 percent—of ‘any- 
thing with the truth. Even 
10 percent can hold the truth 
at any particular moment, which 
does not mean that one glories 
mn JO percent. 

But figures can lie. For, if 
one breaks them down to ac- 
tual instances, and examines the 
concrete cases, another picture 
begins to emerge. I dont know 
them all. But let Charney or 
any one else tell me how one 
is to understand these cases? 


How, to take one example, is 
anyone to understand the form- 
er Communist Party member, 
who had some influence, but 
who resigned with the ery that 
Karl Marx was anti-Semitic— 
and then ran off to work for 
a pornographic magazine? 

Or what can one: conclude 
from the ex-Hollywood writer 
who, after 20 years in the move- 
ment, suddenly discovers that he 
meant to belong in the Demo- 
cratic Party all the while, and 
his membership in the CP was 
a case of mistaken _ identifica- 


JO NEW COURSES IN 
MARXIST THEORY 


and its application 
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© MONDAYS (Oct. 28, Nov. 4, 11. 18, 25, Dee. 2. 9) 


’ 


6:45 P M. New Problems in Marxist Theory—Herbert Aptheker 


The South Today (4 sessions)—Abner Berry 
8:30 P.M. History of the Negro in the U.S.—Herbert Aptheker 
® TUESDAYS (Oct. 29. Nov. 5, 12, 19, 26, Dee. 3, 10) 


6:45 PM. U.S. Labor Mgvement Since 1900 


Philip S. Foner 


8:30 P.M. The Marxist Method—Howard Selsam 

© WEDNESDAYS (Oct. 30, Nov. 6, 13, 20. 27, Dee. 4, 11) 
6:45 P.M. Boom and Bust in U.S. Economy—Myer Weise 
6:30 P.M. Social Philosophy of the Arts—Sidney Finkelstein 


© THURSDAYS (Oct. 31, Nov. 7, 14, 21, Dee. 


9, 12, 19) 


6:45 P.M The Puerto Ricans in the U.S.—Jesus Colon 
Changing Systems: Human History—Henry Klein 


8:30 P.M. The Science of Marxism—Harold Collins 


(plus other 4- and 6-session courses to begin in November) 


FEES 
$6 for 7 sessions; $5 for 6 sessions; $3.50 for 4 sessions 


REGISTRATION-—By mail (check or money-order, made out 


to the specific instructor, ¢ 


o Academy Hall, 853 Broad- 


way); or at the opening sessions of each class, in the 
room designated for that class. Mail orders will be ac- 
cepted beginning the week of October 21; classes begin 
October 28th. All inquiries should be addressed to the 
individual instructor; full course descriptions will be 


available October 14th. 


ALL CLASSES WILL MEET AT 


ACADEMY HALL, 853 B’°WAY (14th St.) 


VINCENT HALLINAN 


will speak on 


**Difficulties—Right and Left” 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 18—8 P.M. 


Chairman: MILTON ZASLOW 


CENTRAL PLAZA, I11 Second Ave. 
Contr. $1. Auspices Socialist Unity Forum 


conference to map plans for mo- 
bilizing the full resources of all 
‘Chicago organizations to put an 
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Enthusiastic Response to 
Chicago Anti-Bias Parley 


CHICAGO. — The city - wide 


it impossible to have a recurrence 
of the Trumbull Park and Calumet 
Park anti-Negro attacks in Chicago. 


Worker. 
The conference, originally sched- 
uled to be held late in October, 


was initiated by the CIO council.| This js the first time that a ma- 


‘end to the anti-Negro attacks has/At a meeting of the planning com-|jor section of the Chicago labor 


| 


| 
| 
| 


' 
} 


57th St. 


been postponed fer.a short period, 
County CIO Council, 


tion. And how is one to take 
the writer who with a choked 
voice declared that he found 
everything he needed in litera- 
ture in the works of Tennessee 


: 


' 


mittee, agreement was reached to! movement has taken the initiative 


Paul Iaccino, secretary of the. Cook! postpone the conference for a short jn g city-wide effort to precent anti- 
told : The while SO that additional organiza-| Negro actions. It is expected that 


tions could assist in the planning. |the conference will spotlight the 

Mr. Iaccino stated that the re-|causes of, the recent attacks and 
sponse to the conference thus far map lans for participation of labor 
has been “enthusiastic.” He stated | and civic groups in preventing such 
that a large number of organiza-'events from taking place in the fu- 
tions would co-sponsor the meet- ture. 


Williams, and so——goodbye! ‘ing with the CIO. 


Or the ex-member who, hav- | 
ing spread as much contusion | 
and slander as possible first, then | 
departed—pointing to the con- 
fusion and dismay he had help- 
ed create as proof of the Party's 
weakness and ineffectivess, and 
therefore not worthy Of his fur- 
ther membership? (True, he 
went into business and listened 
to the cash register instead.) Or 
the one who disappeared into 
the analvist’s room and rose trom 
the couch purged of the last 
tinge of rebellion? 


And many, many others! How 
do tehse examples figure in the 
losses and what is to be learned 
from them? There are others, 
I know who had more plausible 
reasons, including members 
trom. the working class. But 
whatever the reasons of those 
who left, good or bad,~ those 
people who chose to remain 
in the movement deserve the 
highest praise and, in these 
treacherous times, need firm 
support and proud leadership. 
They must be defended from 
the open and covert slander that 
their continued membership 
somehow brings them close to 
moral turpitude, and that those 
who left are somehow on loftier 
moral level. It must he stated 
openly and proudly—and Sid 
Stein does pay tribute to them 
in his report—that they are the 
real backbone of any future 
growth, and that they are the 
real heroes of our times, and not 
those—for whatever reason—who 
deserted. 

For. those who left are wrong. 
"Every day that passes proves 
it more. They deserve—those 
who are honest—profound con- 
sideration and help from us. 
But thev themselves should 
also soberly reconsider the basis 
of their thoughts and acts, and 
see, as only the blind cannot 
see, that the world is not going 
down their alley. It is going 
along a broad and bright high- 
way. We are having our own 
problems ‘about getting there. 
But we'll get there. Of that 
I am sure. | 

It wil be worth much to be 
able to say then: I believed, 1 
helped, I remained loyal when 
that loyalty was most needed, 

Cordially, 


PHILLIP BONOSKY. 


HS 0 


Sunday Manhattan 


A RECEPTION for 
Program for Socialist 
Nathan, Dr. W. E. B. 
Goshal, F. G. Clarke and Dr. 
Dunham will be held Sun. Oct. 13th 7:00 
P.M. at the Great Northern Hotel, 118 W. 
Dr. Corliss Lamont will be Chair- 
man for the evening. A Memorial tribute 


/ 


the 
Otto 


the faculty of 
Studies. Dr. 
DuBois, 


to Clicord T. McAvoy initiator and inspirer| 
of the socialist study program will be de-| 
livered by Harvey O'Connor. Contr. $1.50. | 


Classified Ads 


‘FOR SALE 
IMPORTED PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS— 
Deluxe Features include 44 keys & key. 
board tabulator. Reg. $129.50 plus tax. 
SPEC. $62.50 plus tax. Standard Brand 


Dist., 143 Fourth Ave., (bet. 13th & 14th 
Sts.) GR 3-7819 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
MOVING, storage,.long distance pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends, economi- 

cal, Budget Movers—CH 3-3786, 


cident 


Kumar'| 
Barrows | 


Representatives of the following 
organizations are serving on the 
planning committee, Mr. laccino 


said: the Jewish Labor Committee, 
‘Catholic Council on Working Life, 
‘Catholic Interracial Council, Chi- 


cago Commission on Human Rela- 


tions, Presbyterian Institute of In- 


dustrial Relations, Welfare Coun- 
cil of Metropolitan Chicago, Chi- 


cago Board of Education, Chicago 
Federation of Labor and the In- 


ternational Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union. , 

It was expected that the above 
organizations together with the CIO 
council would co-sponsor the day- 
long meeting. At its September 
meeting the CIO council voted to 
call this conferencé, upon the 
recommendation o {the executive 
board and the human rights com- 
mittee of the council. 

Speakers and detailed planning 
of the conference are in the hands 


of the program planning commit | 
tee, Mr. Iaccino declared. Sponsors 


of the meeting expressed the hope 
that the city-wide effort would 


evolve a program that would make 


Charles Abrams, chairman of 
the State Commission Against Dis- 
crmination announced last week 
a voluntary agreement with the 
Commercial Travelers Mutual Ac- 
Association whereby — in- 
quiries as to color on applications 
for accident insurance are hereaf- 
ter to beremoved from the com- 
pany s application forms. 

The-insurance law prohibits dis- 
crimination on the basis of color 


by life, health:and accident insur- 


ance companies. The Commercial 


Travelers Mutual Accident Associa-! 


tion, however, was incorporated 
in 1883 under a special provision 
of the insurance law which per- 
mitted it to restrict its member- 


ship to white males. 
The law, Abrams said, sti}l con-! 


tains no prohibition against dis- 
crimination by fire and casualty 


‘insurance companies on. the basis 


of color, and this, he said, should 
be corrected. 
An Il-vear study released last 


Jewish Groups 


Urge Ike Press 
For Integration 


: Sixty-five Jewish clubs and so- 
'cieties, through their New York 
City coordinating committee call- 
ed upon President Eisenhower last 
to apply every 


week necessary 


+< a ~~? 
measure “to assure compliance 


with the Supreme Court decision 


on integration and to “apprehend 
those who subvert the law.” 


In their letter the organizations 
condemned Governor Faubus and 
the “racist mob-instigatrs,” de- 
neuncing their acts as a_ biow 
against the Constitution, the gov- 
ernment, and the cause of Ameri- 
can democracy. They stated that 
the prestige and stature of the 
United States suffered a biow 
throughout the world. 

They expressed their “heartte!t 
support’ to the President for tak- 
ing “action to assure compliance 
with the law. on the land in Little 
Rock, Arkansas.” 


INSURANCE FIRM MAKES 
PLEDGE AGAINST JOB BIAS 


week by SCAD showed that 61 


verified complaints and six com- 


mission - initiated -investigations 
had been undertaken by that 
agency in that period, with 1955 
and 1956 being peak years. A find- 
ing of “probable cause” was made 
in 37 percent of the cases and 
discriminatory employment prac- 
tices were discovered, and also 
corrected, in an equal number of 
cases. 

Abrams pointed out that three 
of the companies investigated 
hired Negroes for the first time 
aftere their original contact with 
SCAD, while nine other companies 
showed substantial increase in Ne- 
gro and other minority employ- 
ment. 

Allegations of discrimination cn 
the basis of color formed the basis 
for 54 percent of the complaints, 
while 27 percent involved creed 
and 7 percent color. The remain- 


‘ing complaints involved unlawful 


pre-employment inquiries. 


"i a 
NATIONAL STANDING—CIRCULATION & FUND CAMPAIGN 
as of week ending October 7, 1957 


WKR 
GOAL 
150 


STATE 
Connecticut 
Colo., N. Mex.., 

. Illinois 
| Indiana 
| Jowa oF 
Marvland-D.C. 
Michigan 
Minnesota-Dakotas 
Missouri oi 
Montana, Idaho 
New England 
New Jersey 


Wyom.. 


Eastern Pennsyivania .. 
Western Pennsylvania 
South ... io 
West Virginia . 
Wisconsin . 
Miscellaneous ........+. 
TOTAL ioutside N.Y.).. 
NEW YORK STATE .. 


TOTAL U.B.A. <<ic0 


TO 


DATE 
79 $584.60 


FUND 
DRIVE 
GOAL 


Raised 
Te Date 


TO 
DATE 


125.00 
2,608.91 
248.00 
5.00 
686.50 
.025.06 
748.50 
158.75 
53.00 
$29.25 
.295.00 
.126.00 


567.50 
7103.60 
191.50 


822.1 

466.50 
17,362.62 
31,571.30 


25,000 
15,000 


‘2,045 $100,000 $48,954.92 


MONUMENTS 


Tel. JErome 7-6042 


: WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor. 170th St., Bronx 546, N.Y. 


AFL Unions Rally for Meyner, 
Forbes Anti-Labor C10 Charges, 
ADA for Meyner ‘On Record 


men backing Forbes. 

Forbes opposed unemployment 
compensation benefits for strikers, 
repeal of the Public Utilities Anti- 
Strike Act, strengthening of a 
state anti-injunction law, an in- 
crease in the state minimum wage 
io $1.25 an hour, and state reim- 
bursement to municipalities that 
pay relief to strikers, Jacobson de- 
clared to a meeting of representa- 
tives of the Steel Workers Union 


NEWARK — AFL unions and,the AFL Electrical Workers, Jerry 
members supporting Meyner met;Hyland of the Brewery Workers 
last week in Newark to map plans and numerous others are active in 
to help re-elect the CGovernor.'the Essex setup. 

More than 200,000 AFL workers} Active AFL groups have been 
are members of unions affiliated/set up in Middlesex, Passaic, Cam- 
with the AFL Committee For'den, Union and Warren Counties. 
Meyner. Thomas Boyle, vice|Officially, the top leadership of 
president of the AFL Chemical)the State is “neutral.” The State 
Workers, is chairman of the Com- Executive Council voted not to 
inittee, lendorse any gubernatorial candi- 


hush, hush accident at Lake Den- 


perimental rocket motor exploded. | 


| Kepresentatives from 14 AFLidate. This was seen as a compro- 


Jabor bodies attended the meeting.!mise between a number of top 
They included Retail Clerks, Boil-/AFL leaders who have supported 


lermakers, Hatters. ILGWU.Office Republicans for many years, and 
Workers, Electrical Workers,|rank and file AFLers plus numer- 
‘Chemical Workers, Motion Pic- ous officials on every level who 
‘ture Operators, Musicians, Cam-) gravitate toward Meyner and the 
den Building Trades, Insurance| Democrats. , 
Agents, Printers and Hotel & Res-| The activity of the AFL Meyner| #emic spectra by his =e < 
a Workers, ‘Committee plus the CIO's all out) national sales tax in 195], his 


: , 
John Moretti, president of thejsupport for the Governor makes|support of a sales tax on gasoline 
‘Atlantic City Central Labor Un- 


certain a large labor vote for the | and cigarettes in 1954 and his 
ion is Vice charman of the Meyner Democratic candidate. Efforts of| strong opposition to rent controls 
icommitiee; Sadie Reisch, ILGWU,'a few AFL leaders to make Forbes! 1957. 
‘is chairman ot the women’s divi-|out a “labor” man are meeting MEYNER GAINS 
‘sion of the committee, and Morris great: skepticism. IN HUDSON 
‘Hacker, Hatters Union, is public-- FORBES ANTI-LABOR The withdrawal of a second 


lity director. CIO LEADER CHARGES Democratic ticket in Hudson by, 
Victory Democrats last week was 
PHILLIPSBURG — Joel Jacob- 


In addition to the overall state, 
committee, AFL groups for Mey-| , generally seen by political observ- 
ver have been set up in various son, executive vice president of/... asa major gain for Governor 
areas throughout the state. Wal-\the New Jersey CIO, last week’ Robert Meyner. ‘In 1953 Hudson 
ter Vohdin of the Bricklayers Un- challenged what he called “anti- 


400: Céunty furnished nearly 50 per- 
ion is chairman of the Eésex group,|union” labor spokesmen, to justify! .ent of the Governor's glareity 
and Joseph Hagen, also of the Forbes anti-labor record in the) aver Republican Paul Troast. 
Bricklayers, Mike Lilaia of the/State Senate. Jacobson did not; \gayor Chaes Wiki of 
Union, Sam D’Ubaldi of identify the “aati-union” labor 


at the Ingersoll-Rand plant in 
Phillipsburg. 

Attempts to portray Forbes as 
“pro labor” are false, the CIO 
leader said. He accused Forbes 
of serving “the selfish desires of 
the extreme right wing of the eco- 


' = 


'fersey City declared the ticket was 
withdrawn because “A third ticket 


| 


' 
i 


| 


ASK DEBATE (she has laid 362 eggs in 365 days. 
NEWARK.—The 12 Democratic) That's a world record. The previous 
Essex County have challenged their, THE FLU 
Republican opposition to debate! ! shat 
of the flu, with anti-flu vaccine in 
hall before any audience.” The chal-| short supply. In some areas many 
lenge came as a result of a charge|children were absent from school, 
Essex GOP assembly leader, that) extra-curricular activities were can- 
the Democrats were making person-| celled, and in some cases—as in 
issues. for a period of time. One thing was 
STEAK, LOBSTER clear, however, the snafu as far as 
TRENTON. — It’s nice work if; worse than the Salk anti-polio dis- 
you can get it, and members of the; grace. * 
ten it—according to Attorney Gen-| One man killed, six injured in 
eral Grover Richman. The Legisla- 
steak and other food for its menr us moto 
bers in the last five years in viola-|. . . Relief cases in Newark rose 
is what the Attorney General says sharp reversal in usual trend. . 
in a report examinin legislative fis-| State Department has told Senator Hatters 
Constitution members of the Legis-| will get “a fair share” of newly al-| 
lature are entitled to “no other al- 
salaries of $5,000. 
THREE DEMS GET 
WASHINGTON, — Three New, 
Jersey Congressmen, Frank Thomp- 
and Hugh Addonozio (11 C. D.) re- 
ceived “perfect” ratings for “liberal” 
for Democratic Action. Republican 
Senator Clifford Case was given an 
ander Smith was an also ran. 
FAMOUS HEN 
know it but New Jersey has the 
most famous hen in the United’ 
who laid the golden eggs in Jack 
and the Beanstalk. She's called 
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nominees for the state Assembly in| record was 353 in a years time. 
| New Jersey was getting its share 

“any and all campaign issues in any . 
by Assemblyman Dominic Cundari,| football games, dances, and other 
al attacks but not discussing the West Orange—schools were closed 
ALA TAXPAYERS vaccine is concerned was as bad or 
State Legislature seem to have got-/ SKIPPING AROUND 
ture spegt over $28,000 for lobster, mark (near Dover) when an ex- 
tion of the State Constitution. That)steadily all summer marking a 
cal practices. According to the state! Case Jewish refugees trom Egypt; 
lowance or emolument” over their 
‘PERFECT’ RATING | 
son 4C. D.), Peter Rodino 10 C.-D.) 
voting records from the Americans 
83 percent score. Senator H. Alex- 

FLEMINGTON, — You may not 
States—almost as prolitic as the one 
Meg O'Day, a white leghorn, and 


shop 


STRIKE ENDS 

The 19-day strike of 650 Monroe’ 
Calculating Machine workers, Or-| 
ange and Morris Plains, members 
of IUE Local 432, ended with the| 
signing of a new three year con-| 
tract providing a 24 cent an hour! 
wage hike. Workers also get in-' 
creased vacation, insurance and re-| 
tirement benefits. 


' 


As this was being written the signed a new agreement with sev-|will ask the 58 Legislature to 


strike of 4,100 IVE Local* 1703) 
and 447 members against Federal) 
Telephone & Radio Corp., Clifton, | 


was still continuing. 


lotted U. S. entry visas. 


wick he doubts possibility of any 
third party movement under pres-| 
ent conditions. . . . Only 60 re-, 
quests by military personnel for ab- 
sentee ballots in Essex County this 
year. .. . Store sales dropped 11) 


"|percent in one week for the fourth: 
straight weekly decline. 
Shortage ‘nearing serious stage in 
various Jersey communities with 


... Water’ 


Jersey City reducing pressure in en- 
tire system. ... 

Any smoke darker than charcoal 
gray will be banned in New Jersey 
starting Jan. lI. . Gov. Meyner 
on Row A in nine of 12 counties 
which use voting machines. . . 
Newark school roles hit record 59.- 
706. . . . Milk prices increased by 
one-half cent in North Jersey. 


talk 


WAGE PACTS 


About 4,000 North Jersey. laun- 
dry workers in Essex, Union, Ber- 
gen, Passaic and Monmouth coun- 
ties will get wage hikes of 12-15 
percent as a result of new contracts 
signed by Local 284, Laundry 
Workers Internatinal Union. Wage 
rates in the old agreement ranged 
from $1.00 to $1.35 an hour. 

The Hudson Tubes Railroad h 


| 
i 


eral unions representing 1,100 
workers. Pay increases up to 39! 
cents an hour are provided over the} 
length of the contract which is re-' 


' 
Norman Thomas tells Douglass 
|\Colege students in New Bruns- 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


This will be the final edition of the New Jersey Worker for the 
time being. It is with deep regret that we make this announcement. 
It is not because of our own desires or wishes that we are forced to 


call it quits. We have no other choice. + gph 

As readers of the Jersey Worker no doubt know, the Daily Work? 
er and The Worker have been forced to make some severe cuts be- 
causé of the sharp financial crisis the papers are in. 

The Jersey Worker (and all State Editions) “are victims of this 
financial crisis. All State Editions have.been abolished. 

From now on you will get the National Edition of The Worker. 
It will contain Jersey news as well as news from all around the 
country, ? 

So—it’s so long and good luck. We are confident that eventu- 
ally we will be able to reestablish our Jersey Edition. How soow_ it 
will be depends on many things—not the least of which is the sup- 


port of you, our loyal readers. 
THE EDITORS. 


$135 Million Needed 


For School Aid by 58 


could only hurt Governor Mey- 
ners chances, This was the basic 
reason for our decision.” 

State Senator and Jersey City 
Commissioner James Murray, al- 
though at odds with Hudson Dem- 
| 4 
‘ocratic Boss John Kenny, had op- 
posed a third ticket. from the be- 
‘inning. Murray said Victory forc- 
.es, would lose prestige if the Gov- 
ernors Hudson plurality suffered 
as a result of the Democratic inter- 
‘party fight in Hudson. 

ADA ENDORSES 

THE GOVERNOR ; 
The New: Jersey State Council 
of Americans For Democratic Ac- 
tion have endorsed Governor Mey- 
ner for re-election on the basis of 
his record. The ADA Council 
slatement said: 

“It is a positive record of well 
qualified appointments, of well 
conceived programs which unfor- 
‘tunately were too- often scuttled 
by a hostile legislature, and the 
rapid elimination of graft and cor- 
‘ruption inherited from previous ad- 
ininistrations.” 

The statement praised Meyner’s 


i 
' 


TRENTON. — The state of New spend at least $200 per year per 
Jersey must provide $135 million] pupil in the public ~schools and 
—more than double the $60 million! guarantee every school district at 
now allotted—for school aid next, least $50 per pupil. 
year says the New Jersey Educa-| “The $200 figure the state now 
tion Association. The increase is! uses as a basis for present aid to 
necessary because of rising school g¢hoo| districts is hopelessly obso- 
costs and, to prevent major increas- Jete.” Dr. Beck declared. “Th 
es in local taxes the NJEA says. [age district this year is spending 

Dr. Richard Beck, president of twice that, and the cost is rising 


as the NJEA, said his organization)¢vety year. As a result, the states in refe 


share in helping pay the cost of op- 
erating our schools is a 
shrinking, while the local school 
taxes are mounting rapidly.” 


The NJEA proposal is to increase 


change the formula on which state 
aid to schools is now based. 
At present the state makes sure’ 


“The aver-. 


“wise judicial appointments” as 
raising “the level of our court 
system to a new high” and earn- 
ing “the respect of citizens of all 
| parties.” 

The Governor’s “genuine con- 
cern for the welfare of the people 
of our state” has benefited schools, 
institutions, labor and business, the 
Council said. 
| The Governor was also praised 
| rence to the national scene 
for using his position to speak out 
on behalt of equal rights for all citi- 

zens, and for freedom of expression 
and conscience. 


_-—— eee ee ee 


’ 
’ 


3 : reentry ne ‘obertrs : : 
troactive to Nov. 1, 1956 and ex- every school district is able 10 the $200 figure to $300 and the 


DEMS PLEDGE 
LABOR ACT 


The 12 Essex County Democratic 
Assembly candidates have  an-| 
nounced support for a state labor 
relations act. The announcement by 
Daniel Flynn, one of the candidates 
and a member of Local 825, Op- 
erating Engineers, said the Demo- 
cratic candidates “are wholeheart- 
edly pledged to introduce and sup- 
port legislation which would set up- 
a labor relations board in the in- 
terests of industrial peace and the 
uninterrupted progress of New 
Jersey’s economy.” 

The twelve also called for repeal 
of the state’s Public Utilities anti- 
strike act “because of its doubtful 
constitutionality- and other objec- 
tions.” | : | 


} 


instituted. 


pires Oct. 31, 1959. The agreement 
permits the company to abolish 40 
jobs with the workers being kept on 
the payroll and shifted to other 
work as a shorter work week is 


LABOR BRIEFS 


. |Mediation Board trying to settle 


smoke, fumes and dust, was given 
‘a $3,300 award by a Workmen's 
‘Compensation reféree. . . . State 


‘$50 amount to $75. The proposed 
‘increase would amount to about 
'$75 million additional in state -aid. 


erage of $281 per pupil 


t present it is about 
eck said, and still go- 


Federal Tel strike of 4,100 JUE | edgte 
workers. . . . RCA Camden an-| per 
nounced that about 360 workers | $380, 


. . . | . 
will be laid off soon because of a/ ing up. 


The _ Risistoflex’ Corporation of 
Roseland reports a 202.5 percent 
protit-increase resulting from an 
86.1 percent increase in sales for 


“realignment” of defense contracts. 
Governor Meyner seen getting 
heavy labor votes from both AFL 


school 
multiplie 


the fiscal year ending June 30. . 
Michael Marlon, 46, of Clifton w 
killed when four tons of steel plates 
fell on him at the Publie Service 
Electric and Gas Company generat- 
ing site in Ridgefield... . 


Albert Thoman, Newark, an iron 
ulder who suffered an aggravat- 


as|AFL’s official position of not en- 


land CIO workers despite State 


dorsing any gubernatorial candi-; 
date. . . . IUE withdraws pickets 
at Kuthe Laboratories in Newark 
where workers refused to cross 
picket lines set up by Federal 


trict raises. by a five mill tax on 
equalized* property valuations. 
However, no district gets less than 
$50 for each pupil enrolled -in the 


‘lung condition’ from inhaling, 


S- 


strikers, ‘public schools of the district. 


ve 


In 1953 school expenses amount- 


| 


Under present state aid formula, 
iollment in a district is| 

by $200 to obtain the: 
cost of the\foundation program. The} 
state allots any difference between! 
this amount and the amount a atl 


| 


Announcement .. 
WELCOME 


' 


| 


| C€elebrat tél 3... a \ 
The Martha Stone Seiitle het — 
| Victoryfie 7 
Friday Evenings-Qct. 11. 
TUNIS MANSION ~ — 
929 Bergen Street, Newark 
Guest Speakers>’ 


‘Ammon Hennacy ~* -§ 
Sea Catholic Worker | 


- ? ™ . 


Jack McManus | : 4 
National Guardian} | 
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Cocktails at 7;30—Admission $1.25 | ‘ en 


After Sputnik -~Wha ° 


~ Moon, Mars or-War? 


ILLINOIS 
DuSHBLE 


EDITION 


OnKelg 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


WHEN NEWS of the vigils 
moon, Sputnik, flashed over our aston- 
ished globe that veteran of science, 
Nobel-prize winning nuclear physicist 
Frederick fom Curie, of France, cried 
exultantly, © It is a great turning-point 
in civilization.” 

Most of our own creative scientists 
agreed. Their immediate and generous 


impulse was to congratulate their Soviet 
colleagues on an achievement regarded as one 
of humanity's greatest, equivalent to the discov- 
ery that the atom can be split. 


Homo sapiens is no longer earth-bound. And 


Sputnik’s Biggest Lesson 
From an editorial in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer: ; 
2 - 

“Greatest challenge of all in this new 
age-ushéred in by a ‘baby moon,’ is the chal- 
lenge to a new approach, in both West and 
Fast, to the problem of world peace. There 
is not much point in scientifically reaching 
for the moon if a race for more devastating 
missiles is to annihilate civilization down 


here. 
“Not only the free world, but the Amer- 


ican people will look to Washington—par- 
ticularly to the White House—for some sign 
of recognition of the new vistas ahead, and 
for the invigorating leadership needed to 

: yguide our. people from an-old world into a Reentered as second ciass matter Oct. 22, 1947. at the post 
hew. office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 


“The. theep-beep’ of that Soviet satellite — 
October 13, 1957 


simultaneously many on earth welcomed the folly indeed to pretend either that we in Ol, AA, INO. Dé 
wanderer among the heavens, this autumin of | America do not hear it, or do not grasp 12 P 26 

ul , this . - aves ostieyo Price 10 Cent 
1957, as a harvest moon of peace. We now know, “* ™€5848®- (12 Pages) , : 
irrevocabiy and forever, that the man-made a 
magic of science has truly rendered this One 


World—which we who have come down out of 
the trees and emerged from the caves—can manage so 
that it can bring untold blessings to us, to our children 
and their children. 


* 

WHEN Sputnik first made his appearance on the 
stage of heayen, those who had more than nodding 
acquaintance with his family, our foremost scientists, 
rejoiced, 

That “they’—a socialist country—“did it first,” did 
not dismay the gifted men whose creative labors in 
this field are extending the horizons. to the constella- 
tions. 

Dr. Lloyd Berkner, .president of the International 
Council of Scientific Unions, an\originator of the idea 
for the International Geophysical Year, said jubilantly, 
“I wish to congratulate our Soviet colleagues on thei: 
achievement.” 

Even more emphatic was the statement from Wash- 
ington of Dr. Joseph Kaplan, chairman of the United 
States National C ommittee for the geophysical vear. « “I 
am amazed,” he said, “that in the short time they 
had to plan—obviously no longer than we had—I think 
it was a remarkable achievement on their part.” 

And P. H. Wyckoff, a colleague, made a com 
ment all Americans may well note: “We expect,” 
he said, “to work with the Soviets to obtain the avail- 
able data. They have been very good to us, telling 
us about the frequencies and other information about 
tracking the satellite. We are very happy for them. 

Other American scientists responded similarly. 
Like Joliot-Curie they regarded the man-made moon 
as an instrument “to help us learn many things ofl 
which we are now ignorant, and how to apply them 
on the earth.” Men of all lands, citizens of our in- 
dustrial civilization . eternally seeking new, cheaper 
and more productive sources of energy, know the 
meaning of that. Everyone, every working-man on 
earth will be the gainer. 
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has all the latest nuclear equipment we have—and 
possibly, as many believe, more. 

High officials are being censured because they 
brushed off the scientific claims of the Soviet Union. 
That skepticism brought us to dangerous international 


The first lesson that the new moon should teach 
us is that the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. must live tn -man- 
made fraternity on this satellite-ringed earth. Sputnik 
dramatizes, more than any eloquent word in speech 
or book, or prior achievement, that war today is truly 


Sputnik Proves 


It’s One Worid 

THAT THE SOCIALIST civilization. of the Soviet 
Union “did it first” should dismay no man, but on 
the contrary, inspire him to think further and more 
deeply than he ever did. For this is a moment of awe, 
and it has many meanings for each dweller on earth. 


“unthinkable.” 
To have been able to propel the satellite through 
the earth’s atmosphere half a thousand miles into the 


air required an enormous scientific plant. Now all 
men of the West know that the first socialist land 


policies, 

What one nation can do, other 
it is not in the stars man never made, 
is superior to others. Adolph Hitler so believed, 


(Continued on Page 9) 


nations can do; 
that one — 
and 


Interview with Leaders of 3 Faiths in Little Rock 


By A. B. MAGIL 


WHILE the deadlock be- 
tween Gov. Orval E. Fau- 
bus of Arkansas, pinup man 
of the Southern racists, and 


the federal government con- 
tinued over integration of the 
formerly all-white Central High 
School in Little Rock, religious 
leaders of that city, in telephone 
interviews with The Worker, told 
of plans for special prayer sery- 
ices this Saturday, Columbus 
Day, at 11 A.M. in support of 
law and order. 


Negro and white citizens 


throughout the state are partici- _ 


pating in these services, which 
are being officially supported by 
the Protestant, Catholic and Jew- 
ish faiths. — 
Rey. Dr. W. O. Vaught, pas- 
tor of Immanuel Baptist Church, 


the largest congregation in Little 
Rock, told The Worker that the 
citys religious leaders got to- 
gether as a result of a letter from 
President Eisenhower to Dr. 
Robert R. Brown, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Arkansas, 


and decided to hold the services. 
“We believe this will contribute 
toward helping solve the crisis 
here,’ he said. 

* 


DR. VAUGHT said 600 per- 
sons had attended services in his 


church last Sunday night de- 
voted to the Little Rock crisis. 
In a sermon earlier that day he 
praised the white students of 
Central High School for havipg 
overwhelmingly refused to join 
a walkout which he said was 


instigated by the “unscrupulous 
White Citizens Council and the 
unethical Mothers League.” 
Dr. Vaught told The Worker 
that “many business men and 
thinking people have changed 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Mrs. Bates Says Negro People Back Law and Order 


Mrs. Daisy Bates, head of 
the Arkansas chapter of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 
who has played an outstanding 
role-in thé Little Rock integra- 
tion battle, told The Worker in 
a telephone interview that the 
Negro people were wholeheart- 


edly supporting the Columbus 
Day services for law and order. 
Mrs. Bates denied published 


_weckly, 


reports that the Negro commu- 
nity in Little Rock was boycot- 
ting wihte business _ establish- 
ments, “They decided they 
wouldn't go to the recent live- 
stock show because that could 
be a source of trouble,” she 
said. “But there’s been no eco- 
nomic boycott.” 


Mrs.~- Bates also talked about - 


a different kind of boycott:~by 
white advertisers of the Negro 


the State Press, of , 
‘which she and her husband, L. 


C. Bates, a re editors and pub- 
lishers. She said the boycott be- 
gan in 1954 after the Supreme 
Court desegregation decision 
and later became intensified. 
“We now have no lecal adver- 
tising by white merchants,” 
she said. “We have only small 
Negro merchants. This has 
put the paper in a very serious 
financial. situation. We have a 
circulation of 19,000, but no 
alone.” 


—-- 
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What Keeps the Satellite 
Circling Mother Earth? 


By ANNE B. COLEMAN 
(Science Editor of The Worker 

THE SOVIET satellite “Sput- 
nik” has been travelling about 
the earth fifteen times a day 
since Oct. 4. The people of the 
earth have reacted with equal 
speed and the entire world is 
paying homage _ to 
science. 

How did the Russians do it? 
Shall Americans be deluged by 
the nonsense that comes from 
eur director of Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, Allen Dulles, 
who on Sept. 19 said that the 
Russians learn their science 
from the Germans? It is such 
stupidities that has created in 
the minds of the American peo- 
ple the notion that the Soviets 
got their information trom spy- 
ing on Americans and captured 
German scientists. 

The anti-Soviet expert of the 
New York Times, Harry 
Schwartz, Jaid that to rest with 
his story on the intercontinental 
ballistic missile in the Sept. I5 
issue of his paper. Schwartz 
wrole: 

“The Soviet ICBM cannot be 
the product of successful espi- 
enage, for the West has no such 
weapon now; in fact, it would 
be most useful if our intelli- 
gence services could learn some- 
thing in this field from the Rus- 
sians. Nor does it do any good 
to speak about the German con- 
tribution to Soviet success. 
Large numbers of German scien- 
tists are working for us _ too, 
probably a more brilliant group 
than Moscew has. If German 
scientists were all that were re- 
quired we would have this ulti- 
mate weapon.” 

7 

ROCKETS ARE no separate 
or distinct achievement of any 
one scientist or nation. The 
course of rocket development 
has gone on for 2,000 years. It 
was first mentioned in a Chi- 
nese document of the first half 
of the 13th century as a weap- 
on to be used in their battles 
against the Mongols. This was 
the fire-arrow of later military 
literature. A century ooenee be- 
fore it*was again suggested for 
use by the Italian engineer Fon- 
tana; and in the early periods 
of the Napoleonic wars rocket 
weapons were developed by 
William Congreve, the English- 
man, in the struggle against 
France. 

Scientific literature of the 
most recent period constantly 
refers to three names: the Rus- 
sian, Konstantin E. Tsiolkowsky; 
the’ German, Herman Eberth, 
and the American, Robert God- 
dard. 

On Sept. 17, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment celebrated the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of their 
rocket pioneer Tsioikowsky, 
who died in 1935, As early as 
1898, he had already published 
a work in connection with the 
need for liquid fuels of the ker- 
osene type for better rocket 
propulsion, It was his sugges- 


Soviet | 


tion of an artificial earth satel- 
lite, and the perception that in 
the rocket mankind had found a 


gmethod of propulsion which did 


not require air for its operation 
that has so honored him among 
his scientific colleagues. 

Gur American scientist, Dr. 
Goddard, proposed “A Method 
of Reaching Extreme Altitudes” 
for his work under the sponsor- 
ship of the Smithsoniasi Insti- 
tution. He suggested that it 
would be possible to~ send a 
rocket to the moon carrying 
sufficient flash powder for it to 
give visual announcement of its 
arrival there. ‘He was one of the 
first to suggest the use of liquid 
fuels as a propellant for rockets, 

Professor Eberth contributed 
a brilliant discussion on “Roc- 
kets Into Interplanetary Space” 
and suggested some of the 
mathematical problems and so- 
lutions that would be faced by 
man in such an undertaking. 

* 


A ROCKET IS the simplest 
of all machines, with no whe els, 
gears, pistons, armatures, le- 
vers, in iact no moving parts 
at all. 

If one were to blow up a bal- 
loon, hold the neck between 
two fingers, and suddenly re- 
lease the fingers, the result 
would be a_ rocket-like action. 
The balloon is merely a contaia- 
er of gas‘(in this case air) under 
pressure—exerting itself equally 
in all directions. Removal of 
the fingers from the neck of the 
balloon releases some of that 
air, nrakes for unequal pressure 
in the balloon, which darts off 
in a definite direction, equalling 
the pressure to do so. 

This is like the rocket in flight, 
some of the escaped gases leay- 
ing the opening and thrusting 
the rocket forward. The action 
of the multi-rockets, which re- 
leased the “sputnik,” was thus 
due to the internal difference 
in pressure because a stream of 
aashinall gas was forced 
through a narrow opening. 

* 


SPUTNIK, LIKE ANY future 
satellite had _ its 
problems. It was thrust forward 


also special 


into space, but what keeps it 
Why 
around the earth? When will it 
fall down? These questions 
have also been a part of the 
scientific rocketry of the world, 
Tass stated that “the carrier roc- 
ket has imparted to the satellite 
the required orbital velocity of 
about 8,000 meters (26,000 feet) 
a second,” 


If one were to throw a ball 
into the air, it would soon come 
down. This would be true of 
anything that would be hurled 
into the air or even shot by rifle 
er cannon. This is so because 
of what is called gravity, the 
force which ties matter to mat- 
ter. Why this 4s so, we have 
not been able to explain, but we 
can observe its effects, such as 


there? does it revolve 


. ‘ >> 
superlative achievement. 


objects returning to the earth. 

We also know that if an ob- 
ject is shot or pushed away from 
the earth with a velocity of 6.95 
miles per second, such an object 
will not return to earth, but trav- 
el out in space around the earth, 
never returning. Such an object 
was the Soviet satellite Sputnik, 
which was shot out with the fan- 
tastic speed of 18,000 miles per 
hour and reached a position 
about 560 miles above the earth. 

Soviet astronauts calculate 
such a satellite can continue to 
rotate in such a manner for 
about thirty years. This is so 
because in travelling around the 
earth Sputnik will come into 
contact with some air currents, 
which may slow it down, even- 
tually push it out of its present 
path, and finally back to heavier 
eir densities, and burn it up 
completely in its plunge down- 
ward. 

* 


WHAT CAN WE leam from 
this 22-inch spherical cylinder 
which weighs 184 pounds? The 
radios of the world have been 
tuned to its constant radar blips 
and can track its path. The in- 
formation about air currents, 
the trajectory that the satellite 
is taking, will bring information 
for the Jaunching of many larg- 
er spheres that will be sent aloft 
by the USSR and USA during 
this International Geophysical 
Year. 

What is most exciting is its 
promise of things to come, ol 
moon-travel and inter-planetary 
space trips. Here, too, the be- 
ginnings have been made and 
the recent stories about project 
Aerobee” in the United States 
contain exciting possibilities for 
future human explorations of 
the vast spaces of the skies. 

However, it must be remem- 
bered that the earth’s atmosphere 
is a vast laboratory. In it cos- 
mic rays produce nuclear trans- 
iormations, which are lethai to 
the human body. We wiil need 
knowledge from the new un- 
charted seas of the exosphere. 

American and world scientists 
for the most part are in com- 
plete agreement with the NY 
Times editorial of Oct. 6 which 
states “It was Soviet scientists 
and technicians who built and 
launched this concrete symbol 
of man’s coming liberation from 
the forces which have been Lith- 
erto bound him to earth. Te 
them must go the congratula- 
tions of all humanity. This is 
a feat of which all mankind can 
be proud. The Soviet citizens 
who accomplished it set the 
peak. on a huge tower which 
had been raised by men of 
many nations in.the decades and 
centuries earlier. Newton and 
Kepler; Galileo and Copernicus, 
Tsiolkowsky, (Goddard and Eb- 
erth, all these and many others 
made their contributions to 
building the edifice of knowl- 
edge which made possibie this 
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OUR EARTH- 


THE MAN-MADE moo 
sails through space and augurs a 
time of undreamed-of human ad- 
vance but our creditors are ob- 
stinately earth-bound. They re- 
fuse to get off that dime and 
clamor at the doors. 

We feel that our paper must 
stay alive to guarantee that the 
Sputnik-advance of modern sci- 
ence will be rivalled by social, 
political and economic advances, 
In other words, that the cave- 
men monopolists, in the arma- 
ments industry and others, will 
not head us into war and awful 
destruction before mankind as a 
whole catches up to its tech- 
nology. 


0 


Some of our readers appreciate 
this and do not rest until they 
have dug down and helped this 
newspaper survive. We recom- 


mend the following letters from 
two small towns in Florida and 
one in Oklahoma who have the 
Sputnik spirit. “Enclosed find 
$10, our contribution for the 
month of October” a woman of 
a small, interior Florida town 
writes. 
sending $7 will increase the 
amount by three dollars, with 


_ the hope all of your readers do 


likewise.” From another Florida 
town, Orlando, another. woman 
(God biess them) writes: “In 


“In future instead of. 


UND CREDITORS 


spite of all the hard sledding the 
staff is putting out good and in- 
teresting papers, and Lord knows 
they are necessary! Here is an- 
other ten for. their encourage- 
ment.” 

And from Oklahoma, a man 
(God bless them too) writes: 
“Inclose find 3 bucks to help in 
the good work being done by 
Worker and DW.” He writes 
from a sick-bed, “unable to find 
employment,” and apologizes for 
not doing more. 

We hope these three readers 
should be emulated by hundreds 
and thousands more. For we are 
still not only earth-bound, but 
very, very much creditor-bound. 


in Akron, O. It includes a three 
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-stage rocket, with a satellite that 
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will circle the earth for two months at an altitude of 500 mules. 


AFL-Cl0 Didn't Help 


Anti-Hofta 


Teamsters: 


What Will lt Do Now? - 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
: THE NEXT. SIX weeks 
AFL-CIO will stay united o 


may determine whether the 
r if newly-elected Teamsters 


president James R. Hoffa’s group will become the hub of a 


splitaway rival center. The deci-, 
‘sion may even come earlier, on 
Oct. 24, when the AFL-CIO execu-|couragement given to a “rank and 
tive council meets in New York | 
the 
Atlantic City convention on Dec. 5.|tions on ground the convention was 


to prepare the road _ for 


order for Hoffa’s purposes. The en- 


file” suit in federal court on the eve 
of the convention to block elec- 


| As I took off from Miami Leach, | ‘rigged’ was worse than futile, it 
with Hoffa’s followers in the midst|kicked back against the anti-Hoffa 


of a rip-roaring victory celebration, 
he received two wires of congratu-} 
Jation that shed light on some of; 
‘the developments in store. They 
came from Maurice Hutcheson,) 
president of the Carpenters, him-| 
‘self under a cloud for “unethical! 
\practices,” and Morris Weisberger, | 
president of the Sailors Union of 
ithe Pacific, successor to the late 
‘Harry Lundeberg. No doubt other 
Rongratulations followed from Jead- 
‘ers of the Bakery and Confection-| 
ery, United . Textile Workers and | 
‘some other groups whose ethical’ 
\practices and general outlook are) 
‘much like Hoffa's. | 

Hoffa's  unconcealed admiration| 
for John L. Lewis, also su ests | 
ithat the old man with the bushy) 
eyebrows will encourage a break-| 
away from the AFL-CIO, partic- | 
ularly if its fire is directed at Walter 
‘Reuther and George Meany, his) 
pet hates. 


* 


WHATEVER'S one’s attitude 
‘may be toward the personalities in 
ithe picture, the stark reality is that 
labor may be in two pieces before 
Jong, depending on what the AFL- 
‘CIO leaders do on the IBT. The 
question is whether the leaders of 
tthe AFL-CIO will take a serious, 
‘sober look at what they have done 
‘so far. If they do, they may not be 
'‘in‘a big hurry to expel the IBT. 

From my observation before and 
at the convention, they did about 
everything that shouldn't have been 
done. 

They cooperated with the Mc- 
Clellan Committee and took its 
disclosures as the gospel truth. 
Unquestionably a tremendous part 
of the disclosure by the Senate com- 
mittee is true and shows the extent 
of the corruption in. some parts of 
labor. 

But the McClellan committee has 
also exposed its own anti-labor ob- 
jectives and Hoffa’s cry that the 
charges against him come from the 
enemy and from “outside” was a 
very effective weapon in the union. 

* 


THE FREQUENT statements by 
Meany and Reuther that the IBT 


may be chartered, were made-to-| 


faces expulsion and another union/though from “members 


people when, as was inevitable, Su- 
preme* Court Justice Warren re- 
fused to stop the elections. 

Also, while the Hoffa machine 
was well organized and expertly 
managed, spent hundreds of thou- 
sands, and pressed an aggressive 
drive, its opponents were split four 
ways, poorly organized, and had 
little in their program apart from 
the threat of AFL-CIO expulsion. 

The rank and file movement 
agaimst corruption and bureaucracy 
had developed swiftly and widely 
in this Ynion which never had a 
convention contest or such a mem- 
bership protest. But it was not until 
Hoffa had already committed a 
majority of the union's delegates to 
his support, that candidates began 
to throw their hats into the ring. 
The anti-Hoffa camp remained di- 
vided to the end, despite strong — 
efforts by Thomas Hickey of New 
York and Rep. John Shelley of San 
Francisco, both candidates who 
withdrew, to get unity. 

* 


UNDER the circumstances, it -is 
remarkable that 28 percent of the 
vote for president went to anti- 
Hoffa candidates. And this was in 
defiance of a bandwagon tide and 
threats and pressures. No one 
should have the illusion that the 
convention truly reflected the sen- 
timent among the 1,500,000 mem- 


bers. 


That the convention was rigged 
became clearly apparent when it 
was stalled without action for three 
days because the Beck-Hoffa hand- 
picker credentials committee, beset 
by much publicized charges of 
any delegates, weeded out nearly 
200 delegates. Formal acknowl- 
edgement was made in a report of 
the unseating or “withdrawal” of 
delegates of 75 locals with many 
more still “under investigation.” 
Dave Beck predicted to newsmen 
the legality of the convention will 
be challenged in court. For that 
reason the convention marked time 
while the crass cases of violation of 
the constitution were cleaned out. 

How many delegates there were 


»”? 


elected Di ne meer 4 even 


ip” meet- 
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ILLINOIS 


(SHOP TAL K) 


STEEL LAYOFFS PLUS SHORT WEEKS 


The last two months has seen four layoffs of steeworkers at the 
South Chicago U. S. Steel plant. Those laid off are workers with less — 
than two years seniority, according to official of Local 65 of the 
United Steelworkers of America. This is in addition to the several 
thousand workers who have been cut back to a four-day week, and 
a three-day week. (This of course is with a substantial reduction in 
take home pay). ‘ 


Laid off workers with less than two years seniority are especially 


hard hit. The stee] cogtract provides that workers, in order. to col- 
lect supplementary unemployment benefits from the company, must 
have two years of service. Is that the reason that the comeey is 
ying off the low seniority men, while putting the others on a short 
week? It’s a fine way to get out of paying SUB benefits, and increas- 
ing profits for the stee] companies. 


MAYOR DALEY AT PACKINGHOUSE CONFERENCE 


Mayor Daley praised the United Packinghouse Conference held 
last week in’ Chicago by saying, “No organization bas helped Chi- 
cago as much as your union.” He singled out District 1 Director 
Charles Hayes and international president Ralph Helstein for special 
mention. The Mayor’s remarks were brief. He omitted his usual jocu- 
Jar greetings. The pressure of recent criticism of Pacing Union ofhi- 
cials and members of the Mayor for his “handling” of the Calumet 
Park attacks might have had something to do with this. 


WITHSTOOD HYSTERIA, PACKING UNION TOLD 


Rabbi Jacob M. Weinsteinghead of the southside KAM Temple 
and a frequent speeaker at labor gatherings, congratulated the United 
Packinghouse Conference for their steadfast position on civil liber- 
ties. He told the 400 delegates to the national conference that “This 
union has withstood the wave of hysteria that swept the labor move- 
ment not so long ago.” He undoubtedly was referring to the witch- 
hunas and redbaiting that characterized many unions in recent years. 


ATTACK ON UNIONS IS “POLITICAL’—HEALY 


AFL-CIO Regional director Dan Healy, told the Packinghouse 
workers at their conference, that “labor will be kept before the bar 
of public opinion at least until November 1958.” He charged that 
much of the attacks on labor today is politically inspired. 

He declared that “labor's prestige is at a low ebb as a result a 
the (Senate) hearings.” He warned that those in the ranks of labor 
“can look forward to a rash of punitive legislation—at the national, 
state and local level.” He sharply criticized the McClellan commit- 
tee for failing to carry out an investigation of the employers. 


U OF C AND ROOSEVELT ON LABOR RELATIONS 


New: courses are being offered union leaders at both the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Roosevelt University. The Labor Education 
Division of Roosevelt University, now in its llth year announced 
that it is offering 35 different courses for trade unionists. At the U. 
of C. unionists are being offered three different courses this year. 

Roosevelt University announced that industrialists, lawyers and 
economists in addition to labor leaders will teach their courses. It 
seems that for some the good old class struggle is being replaced 
with the college class room. 


LABOR LEADERS AND GIMMICKS 


Durifig the past couple of weeks the Chicago scene has wit- 
nessed a couple of labor leaders come up with the good old fashion- 
ed “gimmick’ approach. Ralph Helstein, president of the UPWA, 
and David McDonald, president of the Steelworkers, two labor Jead- 
ets of different backgrounds and records are the ones referred to. 


In Helstein’s case, with an obvious eye to the press table, he 
came up with a new “formula” in his opening remarks to the union's 
biennial conference. He Suggested that union representatives sit on 
the boards of directors of the big monopolies, and likewiSe big busi- 
ness meet with top union bodies. This was done in the name of “pub- | 
lic interest.” Sure enough this small part of his speech got the big 
play in the Chicago Tribune. Otherwise, his report to the confer- 
ence was a bitter indictment of the monopolies and their practices. 


Silver haired David McDonald came up with a headline catcher 
as his answer to the growing discontent of the union's rank and file. 
He proposed a million dollar Joan fund for steelworkers’ children for 
the purpose of paying college tuition fees. While the aim is quite laud- 
able, all must agree, the timing and the context of the proposal makes 
it quite suspect to many observers. While unsettled grievances are 
piling up, while the workers are seeking* to elect new officers, this 
is _ best the “public relations minded” McDonald can come up 
with, 


Next Week: Steelworkers 
Conference, NAACP Plans 


A first hand report of the annual conference of the Steelwork- 
ers Union will be reported in next week’s Worker. 

In addition the opening gun meeting of the Chicago NAACP 
and the plans of that organization for the coming period of time 
will also be in next week’s Illinois pages of The Worker. 

With the great amount of news that came out of the national 
Packinghouse Union conference and with our shortage of space, as 
usual, some important actions of this conference could not be carried 
in this issue. They will be carried next week. 

These are some’ of the features that you will get in YOUR 
copy of The Worker next week. We urge you to donate to it and to 
help get new readers to it. In spite of the economic necessities that 
are forcing a cutback in the Daily Worker to a four-page paper, it 
begins to appear that we may be able to still have thé coverage of 
Illinois news in two full pages of The Worker every week. Your sup- 
port alone can make this possible, 

We need both more readers and donations to the paper to guar- 
antee this. 
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CHICAGO. — The city - wide, dustrial Relations, Welfare Coun-! 


, conference to map plans for mo-| cil of Metropolitan Chicago, Chi-' 


bilizing the full resources of alljcago Board of Education, Chicago 


Chicago organizations to put an! Federation of Labor and the In- 
‘end to the anti-Negro attacks has ternational Ladies Garment Work- 
been postponed for a short ,period,|ers Union. 

‘Paul laccino, secretary of the Cook}. It was expected that the above 
‘County CIO Council, told The! organizations together with the CIO) 
Worker. council would co-sponsor the day- 
| The conference, originally sched-|long meeting. At its September 
‘uled to be held Jate in October,| meeting the CIO council voted to 
‘was initiated by the CIO council.jcall this conference, upon the 
At a meeting of the plannin com-jrecommendation o fthe executive 
mittee, agreement was joockl to| board and the human rights com- 
postpone the conference for a short! mitte e of the council. 

while so that additional organiza-_| Speakers and detailed planning 
‘tions could assist in the planning. |of the conference are in the hands 
| Mr. Iaccino stated that the re-| of | the program planning commit 


| 


Enthusiastic Response te 
CIO Anti-Racist Conference 


Page Il 


tee, Mr. Iaccino declared. Sponsors 
of the meeting expressed the hope 
that the city- ‘wide effort would 
evolve a program that would make 
it impossible to have a recurrence 
of the Trumbull Park and Calumet 
Park anti-Negro attacks in Chicago. 

This is the first time that a ma- 
jor section of the Chicago labor 
movement has taken the! initiative 
in a city-wide effort to precent anti- 


Negro actions. It is expected that 


the conference will spotlight the 
causes of the recent attacks and 


= lans for participation of labor 


and civic groups in prev — such 
events from taking place in the fu- 
ture. 


— — - 


‘sponse to the conference thus far| 
‘has been “enthusiastic.” He stated 
that a large number of organiza-| , 
tions would co-sponsor the meet- 
ling with the CIO, ae 
|. Representatives of the following jes.” 
‘organizations are serving on, the, m 
Peerage g committee, Mr. laccino 

said: the Jewish Labor Committee, ' 
fe atholi ic Council on Working Life, 
Catholic Interracial Council, ‘Chi- 
‘cago Commission on Human Rela- | 
tions, Presbyterian Institute of In- 


Ilinois Worse | 
Than Arkansas 
NAACP States 


CHICAGO “There are more ; 
mu dion that are in fact, in 
! segregated schools, in Illinois, than 
in Arkansas,” Gerald D. Bullock, 
president of the Illinois State Con-, 
ference of Branches of the NAACP. 
‘last week charged. Governor Wil- 
Jiam G. Stratton wagallied upon to oy eae 
‘meet with a delegation to discuss: 
this situation by the state NAACP.) 

The NAACP statement spoke of 
practices in Colp,) 


Centerville, which Story on Page 12. 
have been receiving attention, state- ~~ : 


—— 
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| 
i 
| segregation 
Phoenix and 
wide, from the press lately, but 
only to emphasize that these par-| 


‘ticular: cases are typical of an "a 
loo gener: il condition.” 


Estimates by the NAACP, while’ 


Packing Workers Ask 


DEEDS MR. oe NOT sadhamerganns 


(ae es 


ON ee aoe 
ae a an a all a i ai. eae” "SAA 
Re a a ea a ie IR IN IE a en” 


Above you see a scene a the Bridgeport I ihciatdas ‘the 
only CHA project in Chicago that remains all white. A half 
mile away the Mayor of Chicago and his family reside. See 


| 
admittedly not based on complete 
data, is that more than 100,000) O ecuri Vr Ours 


Negro children are attending all. 


‘Negro schools in the state. In 16 
different counties of the state the} 
segregation in schools is taking 
place, it is said. | 
* | 

FIFTEEN thousand’ Negre 


(Continued from Page 12) 
if we make it the prseent order 
of business.” 


The union took note of the per-| 
sistent drive of the companies to 


,ceived a standing ovation from 
‘the delegates following his speech 
on the struggles in the South. The 
‘union presented him with an 
$11,000 check to assist the cam- 

paign for registering and getting 


children, outside of the city of Chi-| eliminate women from many 


of out the vote of the five million 


‘cago, attend seven all- Negro. high| the jobs in the nation’s packing-| Negroes in the south. 


ischools and 70 ali-Negro elemen-' house plants. All dJocals were | 
‘tary schools. In the Chicago sub- alerted to the need for combatting 
urbs more than 3,000 students at- this policy of packing manage- 

tend all-Negro schools. ir “nts. 

| Bullock in his message to the; Hitting at the three-year con- 
‘Governor, said, “Only two courses tract that is now in force in the 

itoward redress and relief lie open! nations’ packing plants, the con- 
ito the people; to ask for executive! ference stated that “our three- 
intey ‘vention from your oftice OT 0 year contracts have certain vir-| 
into the courts. Itues and certain evils. | 


ator Wayne Morse 
brought continued cheers from the 
| | delegates as he hit out at the 
“liberal compromisers” in the U.S. 
Senate. 


It is €X-' ruption in labor’s ranks. 


In a hard-hitting address Sen- 
of Oregon 


He defended his stand 
on the civil rights bill, and urged 
that the labor movement take 
necessary steps to clean out cor- 
He warn- 


“We should consider the latter tremely unfortunate that we must ed of the danger of a national 
‘course only as a last resort because, wait until 1959 to be able to get ‘right-to-work law in the next ses- 


‘of the unpleasant and indeed, in-' into collective ‘bargaining on these! gign of Congress. 


He pledged to 


Urge ike Appoint 


ternational derogatory publicity en- 
tailed thereby.” 


meee see ee 


Civil Rights Body 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 8—The 
Communist Party of Eastern Penn-| 
sylvania and Delaware is circulating’ 
leaflets calling for drastic action to 
end the terrorism of the White | 
Citizens Councils and to secure en- b 
forcement at all levels of the de- 
segregation decrees of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. 

President Eisenhower is asked to 
make interim appointments to the 
six-man bipartisan Civil Rights 
Commission provided fer in the bill 
passed at the last session of Con- : 
gress. 


‘all important problems. 
* 


LAST YEAR at 
umion convention the dominant 
theme was unity and merger with 
the _Amalgamted .Meat . Cutters 
Union. _This merger which fell! 
through at the last minute, was 
hardly mentioned this year. ‘How- 
ever the need for unity in the in- 
dustry was once again restated in 
88 report of the in-plant commit- 


Running as a theme in the con- 
ference was the 20 years of sharp 
struggles that has marked this; 


union throughout its history. The, 


Packinghouse Workers Organizing 
Committee of the CIO was forme 


in 1937. 
* 


REV. KING SPEAKS 
REV. MARTIN KING re- 


the pac Ling! 


‘fight against any such legislation. 


In next week's Worker, other 
important actions of the confer- 
ence will be reported. 


Mrs. LL. C. Bates 
Nominated to 
NAACP Board 


Mrs. L. C.. Bates, president of 
ithe Arkansas Conference of NAA- 
CP branches; G. R. Darden, pub- 
lisher and president of the Mis-* 
sissippi NAACP and Max Delson, 
New York attorney, are new can- 
didates nominated to the board of 
directors of the National Associa- 


ition for the Advancement of Col 


‘ored People. 
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ILLINOIS 
SOuSHBLE 
EDITION 


~ The Worker 


The !llinois-Dusable Edi- 
tion of The Worker is pub- 
lished weekly. Chicago of- 
fice: 36 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago, 1, Illinois. Tele- 
phone RAndolph 6-9198. 
Address all communications 
for this edition of The Work- 
er to the above address. 
Sam Kushner, editor. 


Commends Ike, 


Blasts Faubus 


CHICAGO.—Wires were sent 
to President Eisenhower com- 
mending him for his action in 
dispatching federal troops to 
Little Rock by Rev. J. D. Strong, 
pastor of the Greater Galilee Bap- 
tist Church, and Rev. J. Cooper, 
Dean of the Unity Baptist Dis- 
trict Association of Chicago and 
Vicinity. Wires were also sent 
to Gov. Faubus condemning his 
“defiance of the U. S. Constitu- 


tion.” 
Rev. Cooper also sent a wire 
to Senator John S. McClellan 


urging him to investigate “the ° 


far greater racket of racism as 
practiced by the Governor of 
Arkansas aad other Arkansas offi- 
cials.” 

The wires were read to the 
congregation of the Greater Gali- 
lee Baptist Church Sunday. 


ILLINOIS 


Job Security, 30 Hour Week, 


Packing Union Demands 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO.—The bitter battle 
for job security highlighted the 
fourth biennial Wage and Con- 
tract Policy Conference of the 
United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, AFL-CIO, held at 
the Morrison Hotel. In addition 
to a full discussion on the in- 
dustry’s economic problems, the 
union's extensive program on 
anti-discrimination and women’s 
activity came under careful scru- 
tiny by the 400 delegates. 

Refusing to be sidetracked 
by the f 
and racketeering that many are. 
using as a weapon against the 
whole labor movement the union 
in a summary statement de- 
clared: 

“We have not spent our time 
and our energies in repeating 
our denunciation of dishonesty 
and proclaiming our devotion to 
honest trade unionism. We have 
felt that it needs neither debate 
nor discussion to decide that 
any so-called labor leader who 
has misued union funds and be- 
trayed the trust placed in him 
by his members should be 
driven the ranks of labor. 

*® 

“AND WE have recognized 
also that there are those to 
whom the existence of such mis- 
leaders is merely an occasion for 
creating an atmospere of hos- 
tility to labor generally, for pro- 
moting anti - labor - legislation, 
and for seeking headlines for 
political and personal advan- 
tage. We have felt that our 
best protection ‘against corrup- 


Is 14 Years Long 
Enough, Mr. Daley? 


- CHICAGO—A modest two story house in the 3600 
block on South Lowe is the home of Chicago's Mayor Rich- 
ard Y. Daley and his family. This is in the heart of Chicago's 
famous “Bridgeport” area. The mayor and his family are 
old time residents of this community. : 


Just a little more than one 
halt mile from the mayoralty 
residence there has been since 
May Ist, 1943 a public housing 
project called Bridgeport Homes. 
This is how the Chicago Housing 
Authority brochure describes this 
project: 

“Bridgeport Homes is a low- 
rent public housing development 
built, owned and operated by 
the Chicago Housing Authority. 
It was named for the neighbor- 
hood in which it is located.” 

* 

THIS PROJECT, composed of 
141 dwelling units. in two-story 
rowhouses, is the only one of the 
thirty operated by the Chicago 
Housing Authority that is exclu- 
sively occupied by whites. There 
are no Negro tenants in the 
Bridgeport Homes. 

lor an answer to this question, 

The Worker inquired at the 
Chicago Housing Authority, and 
there was told that these matters 
are worked out in conjunction 
with the Mayor’s Commission’s 
‘on Human Relations. The May- 
Ors commission works hand and 
glove with the Police Depart- 
ment and makes it moves when 
the time is “ripe.” 

Now, more than 14 years since 
the first tenant moved into the 
Bridgeport.Homes, the tine has 
not yet become “ripe” it seems 
for itnegrated housing, of Negro 
and white; at this project, In 
Spite of adverse criticism, the 
CHA has succeeded in placing 
Negro tenants every other 
housing project in Chicago. 

+ | * 


IT IS well known that there 


are thousands of Negro families 
squeezed in the _ restrictive 
ghettos of Chicago who are anxi- 
ous to secure apartments in pub- 
lic housing projects. But still the 
Bridgeport Homes remains lily- 
white. 

The pious statements of Mayor 
Daley on the outrages in Trum- 
bull Park or in Calumet Park, 
have a hollow tring to many, as 
his own ward, his own bailiwick, 
remains the last holdout against 
integrated housing of Negro anc 
white in the field of public 
housing. 

With this in mind, many are 
carefully observing ‘the mayor's 
action in the fortheoming city 
council hearings on new public 
housing sites in Chicago. Will the 
8,000 new units, that can be put 
up in Chicago, be limited to the 
wards which have a majority of 
Negro residents? 

One Negro trade unionist, in 
commenting on this situation to 
The Worker, said, “The Mayor 
can now perform with some 
deeds. He can take steps to de- 
segregate his own neighborhood. 
This would be a good first step. 


Then he can take the lead in the 
city council to. make sure that ' 


all of the new projects are put up 
in neighborhoods where Negro 
and white can live side by side. 


“Many of us (Negroes) have 
voted Democratic in the past. 
We have thought of it as the 
party of the working people. 
Now we will see if there is a 


difference between Faubus of . 


Arkansas-and Daley of Chicago?” 


ca 


N 


arges of corruption. 


AFTER 20 YEARS 


PF 


PPIs Ve 


LOW WasEsS 


MO SEMIDRITY 


OF UNIONISM — NEW 


NO MOLIDAY Pay 


BIG PROBLEMS 


PLANTS TLGUENG mont wore L252 WORKERS id So 


BGM GRARM: SKRGS GANT J08 LORDS i957 


LONTRACY Be : oe 
mo RCTS s SS ae 


WOMEN. SCBS TIMIMATED RTECS 


NO GHIEVANCE PROCEDURE ND NOTHING 


Re iit 


bts das 


*, A es “We 
‘hid Ao ht 


A graphic illustr 


poster was on exhibit at the National Pac 
the poster on the left side reads, 
them with.” Both captions refer 


“We whipped them with” and on the right side, 
to the five qualities 


ation of the old and new problems facing American labor are shown above. This large 


kinghouse conference. The smaller print on the bottom of 
“We shall whip 


of the union listed in the poster's center. 


tion has been and will continue 
to be the democratic structure 
of an organization which places 
its faith and its control in its 
membership.” 

The conference, which “was 
divided into five panels afford- 
ed over a hundred of these dele- 
gates an opportunity to partici- 
pate. It was far from a “plat- 
ie convention,” ;which is. all 
too often the pattern of labor 
conventions thesé¢ days. The 
panels were: IN-PLANT AND 
CONTRACT PROBLEMS, IN- 
FLATION, POLITICAL EDU- 
CATION, CIVIL RIGHTS 
AND ORGANIZATION. 
PLANT SHUTDOWNS HIT 


The panel on shop problems 
dealing with in-plant and con- 
tract problems hit hard at the 
big packers for their indiscrimi- 


nate shutting down of depart- 


ments throughout the country. 


The union charged that the protracted severance pay ar- 


closings ‘were taking pleca “re- rangements. 

gardless of what may be the “If machinery permits greater 
hardship and heartache inflicted — with less human ef- 
upon thousands of workers in ort, should the result be mere- 
the shut down operations.” greater profit for the employer 


The union proposed safe- 4nd unemployment for the 
iards against the encroaching worker?” the panel's report asks. 
Bt as With a resounding no as its an- 
speedup and steps to be taken = cwer the packinghouse workers 
“ogg Bas —— mecreas- in the panel proposed a four- 
ng work loads a e sense- a tneoty 
less drive of the incentive sys- =“ * 
tem that draws the individual : 
worker into self - destructive AS REMEDIES to this prob- 
speedup while his fellow work- lem a 30-hour work week, long- 
er is forced out of a job.” er vacations, earlier retirement 
age and larger pensions and ad- 
Among the proposals made, ditional paid holidays were out- 
some were that severance PaY ined. In. speaking of the need 
period “a 5 8 a ontit the (dig. for the 30-hour week, the union 
oe hh? vm, Stated that “the 40-hour week 
Paced) employe. can be =. has become economically bee 
' | lete. The 30-hour week is not 
he community, that & special Gregmeit i areal and presen 
wa “ake necessity and it can be achieved 


pound be _ in a fund to han- 
die the financial cost of the (Continued on Page 11) 


All Radiation 
Under State 
Registration 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill. — Fifteen 


thousand radiation installations 


in thé state of Hlinois must regis- 
ter with the State Department 
of Public Health under newly 
passed legislation in the last ses- 
sion of the state legislature. Thus 
far only ten of the installations 
hav seo registered. 

As a resultvof the growing 
concern on the part of the Amer- 
ican people on the effects of 
radiation, and the attendant pub- 
licity that has come from the 
a-bomb tests, the legislature felt 
compelled to pass the registration 
legislation. 

Senate bills 381 and 382, in- 
troduced by Senators Jones and 
Drach, does not provide for any 
controls or restrictios on these 
installations. It merely requires 
their registration. 

Among the ten registrants thus 
far, there are seven hospitals. 
Other installations that have thus 
far registered are steel companies 
and a technical institute. 

The Illinois Department in- 
formation service declared that 
“The State Department of Pub- 
lic Health, under its newly 
created Bureau of Radiological 
Health and Pollution Control is 
authorized to inspect and investi- 
gate the premises or operations 
of radiation installations to eval- 
uate the potential hazard to the 
health of Illinois’ citizens.” 

Illinois is one of the few states 
that has enacted the registration 
law. However in its last session 
the legislature refused to enact 
legislation that would enlarge the 
coverage under the states work- 
men's compensation law, of in- 
we caused by radiation. Such 
legislation was urged by both the 
Stite AFL and the State CIO, 


Mlinois’ Discrimination 


Should End at Once! 


An Editorial 


The demand of the Illinois State NAACP that Gover- 
nor William Stratton meet with a delegation of representa- 
tives of the states people to work .out ways and means of 
ending the intolerable and despicable segregation practices 

inthe state of Lincoln is fully, justified in our view. The 
“no comment” reply of the gavernor to this proposal is 
nothing more, than contempt fof the democratic processes. 

Highlighting the school segregation*issue was the bombing of 


the place of business owned by Williany-Hatchett, president of the 


Colp school board. Hatchett, a Negro, heads the four-man majority 
that voted to desegregate the Golp public schools. Thereafter the 


white students transferred to all-white schools. 
¥* 


COLP is not the only downstate community where the school 
desegregation issue has come to the fore. The NAACP pinpointed a , 
number of other communities that are violating the Supreme Court de- 
cisions. In some of the areas there are no plans for desegregation of 
these schools: An aroused people in Illinois can compel the Cover- 
nor to act. 

IT SEEMS that a “do-nothing” policy on segregation and jim- 
crow is bipartisan. In Chicago, the only public housing project which 
is still barred to Negro tenants, is the one in Mayor Daley's home 
ward, The Chicago City Council in coming weeks will have the op- 
portunity to strike a blow for democracy and integrate Negro and 


white public housing. 
* 


THIS can be done by demanding that the city council vote 
public housing sites for the 8,000 new homes in the southwest side, 
northwest side and northside. All those apposed to discrimination in 
housing should make their voices heard to the Mayor and the city 
sue : 
The forthcoming conference initiated by the Chieago CIO is a 
welcome development and we are hopeful that plans will be forth- 
coming, not only to end mob violence in Chicago, ‘but to get at the 
roots of the matter. The jimcrow setup in the Chicago schools and 
the pattern of housing segregation in the city breeds mob violence. 


It feeds the racists. 
* 


THE time has come for an end to double talk, be it in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, Sprinfield, Illinois,-or Chicago:-Governor Stratton, 
Mayor Daley and the Chicago City Council face a mighty challenge. 
The people of the state of Illinois and the city-of ee the 
ee can guarantee that there will be no ation of 

ouble talk. | 


Every trade unionist, every an gp should. speak out#e= Ses 


loudly and-firmly and demand action by the state and city au 
ties. Little Rock is not many miles from Illinois. Is the racism. 
sored by Governor Faubus of Arkansas also close to Illinoi 

ple can tear away, the veil of silence that hides the 

question. 


Ya 


After Sputnik ~ What? 
Moon., Mars ¢ 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


WHEN NEWS of the man-made 
moon, Sputnik, flashed over our aston- 
ished globe that veteran of science, 
Nobel-prize winning nuclear physicist 
Frederick Joliot- Curie, of France, cried 
exultantly, “It is a great turning-point 
in civilization. 

Most of our own creative scientists 
agreed. Their immediate and generous 
impulse was to congratulate their Soviet 
colleagues on an achievement regarded as: one 
of humanity's greatest; equivalent to the diseov- 
ery that the atom can be split. 


Homo sapiens is no longer earth-bound. And 
simultaneously many on earth welcomed: the 
wanderer among. the heavens, this autumn of 
1957, as a harvest moon of peace. We now know, 
irrevocably and forever, that the man-made 
magic of science has truly rendeted this One 
World—which we who have come down out of 
the trees and emerged from the caves—can manage so 
that it can bring untold blessings to us, to our-children 
and their children. 

x 

WHEN Sputnik first made his appearance on the 
stage of heaven, those who had more than nodding 
acquaintance with his family, our foremost scientists, 
rejoiced, 

That “they”—a socialist country—“did it first,” did 

not dismay the gifted men whose creative labors in 
this field are extending the horizons to the constella- 
tions. . 
Dr. Lloyd Berkner, president of the International 
Council of Scientific Unions, an originator of the idea 
for the International Geophysical Year, said jubilantly, 
“I wish to congratulate our Soviet colleagues on thei 
achievement.” 

Even more emphatic was the statement from Wash- 
ington of Dr. Joseph Kaplan, chairman of the United 
States National Committee for the geophysical year. “I 
am amazed,” he said, “that in the short’ time they 
bad to pk in—obviously no longer than we had—I think 
it was a remarkable achievement on their part.’ 

And P. H. Wyckoff, a colleague, made a com 
ment all Americans may well note: “We expect,” 
he said. “to work with the Soviets to obtain the avail- 
able data. They have been very good to us, telling 
us about the frequencies’ and other information about 
tracking the satellite. We are very happy for them.” 

Other American scientists responded _ similarly. 
Like Joliot-Curie they regarded the man-made moon 
as an instrument “to help us learn many things of 
which we are now ignorant, and how to apply them 
on the earth.” Men of all lands, citizens of our in- 
dustriai civilization eternally seeking new, cheaper 
and more productive sources of energy, know the 
meaning of that. Everyone, every working-man on 
earth will be the gainer. 

* 


Sputnik Proves 


It’s One World 

THAT THE SOCIALIST eivilization of the Soviet 
Union “did it first” should dismay no man, but on 
the contrary, inspire him to think further and more 
deeply than he ever did. For this is a moment of awe, 
and it has many meanings for each dweller on earth. 
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Sputnik’s Biggest Lesson 
From an editorial in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer: 


“Greatest challenge of all in this new 
age ushered in by a ‘baby moon, is the chal- 
lenge to a new approach, in both West and 
East, to the problem of world peace. There 
is not much point in scientifically reaching 
for the moon if a race for more devastating 
missiles is to annihilate civilization. down 
here. 

“Not only the free world, but the Amer- 
ican .people will look. to Washington—par- 
ticularly to the White.House—for some sign 
of recognition-of thé new vistas ahead, and 
forthe invigorating leadership needed to 
guide our people from an old world into a 
new. 

“The ‘beep-beep of that Soviet satellite 
is being heard round the world. It will be 
folly indeed to pretend either that we in 
America de not hear it, or do not grasp 
its message.” 


teats _— 
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The first lesson that the new 
us is that the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
made 


dramatizes, more than any eloqueut 


“unthinkable.” 


To have been able to propel the satellite through 


the earth’s atmosphere half a thousand miles into the 


air required an enormous scientific plant. 
men of the West know that the first 


Vol. 


moon should teach 
must live in man- 
fraternity on this satellite-ringed earth. 

) word in 
or book, or prior achievement, that war today is truly 


socialist 


Ss or- 


War? — 
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igan 
edition 


Reentered as second ciass matter Oct. 22. 1947. 
under the act of March 3. 1879 


office at New York, N. Y., 
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has all the latest 
possibly, 


Sputnik High 
speech brushed off the 


policies. 
What one 
ies '-oll is superior 


land 


nuclear 
as many believe, 
officials are 
scientific 
That skepticism brought us to dangerous international 


nation 
it is not in the stars man never made, 
to others. 
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equipment we have—and 
more. 

being censured because they 
claims of the Soviet Union. 


nations can do; 
that one people 
Adolph Hitler so believed, and 


can do. other 
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Interview with Leaders of 3 Faiths in Little Rock 


By A. B. MAGIL 

WHILE the deadlock be- 
tween Gov. Orval E. Fau- 
bus of Arkansas, pinup man 
of the Southern racists, and 
the federal government con- 


Rock, 


President 
Robert R. 


the largest congregation in Little 
told The Worker that the 
city’s religious leaders got to- 
gether as a result of a letter from 
Eisenhower 

Brown, Protestant 


Episcopal Bishop of Arkansas, 


and decided to hold the services. 
“We believe this will contribute 
toward helping solve the crisis 
here,’ he said. 

to Dr. * 

DR. VAUGHT said 600 per- 


sons had attended services in his 


church last Sunday night de- 
voted to the Little Rock crisis. 
In a sermon earlier that day he 
praised the white students of 
Central High School for having 
overwhelmingly refused to join 
a walkout which he said was 


instigated by the “unscrupulous 
White Citizens Council and the 
unethical Mothers League.” 
Dr. Vaught told The Worker 
that “many business men and ° 
thinking people have changed 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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tinued over integration of the 
formerly all-white Central High 
School in Little Rock, religious 
leaders of that city, in ulebhans 
interviews with The Worker, told 
of plans for special prayer serv- 
ices this Saturday, Columbus 
Day, at 11 A.M. in support of 
law and order. 

Negro and white citizens 
throughout the state are partici- 

pating in these services, which 
are being officially supported by 
the Protestant, Catholic and Jew- 
ish faiths. 

Rev, Dr. W. O. Vaught, pas- 
tor of Immanuel Baptist Church, 


Mrs. 
the Arkansas_ 


Daisy Bates, 


reports that the Negre commu- 
nity in Little Rock was boycot- 
ting wihte business  establish- 
ments, “They decided they 
wouldn't go te the recent live- 
stock’ show because that could 
be a source of trouble,” she 
said. “But there’s been no eco- 
‘nomic boycott,” 

Mrs, Bates also talked about 
a different kind of boycott: by 
white advertisers of the Negro 
weckly, the State Press, of 
which she and her husband, L, 


Mrs. Bates Says Negro People Back Law and Order 


head of 
chapter of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 
who has played an outstanding 
role in the Little Rock integra- 
tion battle, told The Worker in 
a telephone interview that the 
Negro people were wholeheart- 


edly supporting the Columbus 
Day ‘services for law and .order. 


Mrs, Bates denied published 


C. Bates, are editors and pub- 
lishers. She said the boycott be- 
gan in 1954 after the Supreme 
Court desegregation decision 
and later became intensified. 
“We now have no local adver- 
tising by white merchants,” 
she said. .“We have only small 
Negro merchants. This has 
put the paper in a very serious 
financial situation. We have a 
circulation of 19,000, but no 
paper can exist on circulation 
alone.” 
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What Keeps the Satellite 
Circling Mother Earth? 


By ANNE B, COLEMAN 
(Science Editor of The Worker 


THE SOVIET satellite “Sput- 
nik” has been travelling about 
the earth fifteen times a day 
since Oct. 4. The people of the 
earth have reacted with equal 
speed and the entire world is 
paying homage to _ Soviet 
science. 

How did the Russians do. it? 
Shall Americans be deluged by 
the nonsense that comes from, 
sur director of Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, Allen Dulles, 
who on Sept. 19 said that the 
Russians learn’ their science 
from the Germans? It is such 
stupidities that has created in 
the minds of the American peo- 
ple the notion that the Soviets 
got their information from spy- 
ing on Americans ang\captured 
German scientists. 

The anti-Soviet expert of the 
New York Times, Harry 
Schwartz, laid that to rest with 
his story on the intercontinental 
ballistic missile in the Sept. 15 
issue of his paper. Schwartz 
wrole: 

“The Soviet ICBM cannot be 
the product of successful espi- 
onage, for the West has no such 
weapon now; in fact, it would 
be most useful if our intelli- 
gence services could learn some- 
thing in this field from the Rus- 
sians. Nor does it do any good 
to speak about the German con- 
tribution to Soviet success. 
Large numbers of German scien- 
tists are working for us too, 
probably a more brilliant group 
than Moscow has. If German 
scientists were all that were re- 
quired we would have this ulti- 
mate weapon.” 

. 

ROCKETS ARE no separate 
or distinct achievement of any 
one scientist or nation. The 
course of rocket development 
has gone on for 2,000 years. It 
was first mentioned in a Chi- 
nese document of the first half 
of the 13th century as a weap- 
on to be used in their battles 
against the Mongols. This was 
the fire-arrow of later military 
literature. A century passed be- 
lore it was again suggested for 
use by the Italian engineer Fon- 
tana; and in the early periods 
of the Napoleonic wars rocket 
weapons were developed by 
William Congreve, the English- 
man, in the struggle against 
France. 

Scientific literature of the 
most recent period constantly 
refers to three names: the Rus- 
sian, Konstantin E, Tsiolkowsky; 
the German, Herman Eberth. 
and the Americay, Robert God- 
dard. 

On Sept. 17, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment celebrated the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of their 
rocket pioneer Tsioikowsky, 
who died in 1935. As early as 
1898, he had already published 
a work in connection with the 
need for liquid fuels of the ker- 
osene type for better rocket 
propulsion. It was his sugges- 
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THE MAN-MADE § moon 
sails through space and augurs a 
time of undreamed-of human ad- 
vance but our creditors are ob- 
stinately earth-bound. They re- 
fuse to get off that dime and 
clamor at the doors. 

We feel that our paper must 
stay alive to guarantee that the 
Sputnik-advance of modern sci- 
ence will be rivalled by social, 
political and economic advances. 
In other words, that the cave- 
men monopolists, in the arma- 
ments industry and others, will 


— ete 


“~not head us into war and awful 


destruction before mankind as a 
whole catches up to its tech? 
nology. 


tion of an artificial earth satel- 
lite, and the perception that in 
the rocket mankind had found a 
method, of propulsion which did 
not require air for its operation 
that has so honored him among 
his scientific colleagues. 

Our American scientist, Dr. 
Goddard, proposed “A Method 
of Reaching Extreme Altitudes” 
for his work under the sponsor- 
ship of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. He suggested that it 
would be possible Ao send a 
rocket to the moon carrying 
sufficient flash powder for it to 
give visual announcement of its 
arrival there. He was one of the 
first to suggest the use of liquid 
fuels as a propellant for rockets. 

Professor Eberth contributed 
a brilliant discussion on “Roc- 
kets Into Interplayetary Space” 
and suggested some of the 
mathematical problems and so- 
lutions that would be faced by 
man in such an undertaking. 

® 

A ROCKET IS the simplest 
of all machines. -with no wheels, 
gears, pistons, armatures,  le- 
vers, In iact. no moving parts 
at all. 

If one were to blow up a bal- 
loon, hold the neck between 
two fingers, and suddenly re- 
lease the fingers, the result 
would be a_ rocket-like action. 
The balloon is merely a contain- 
er of gas (in this case air) under 
pressure—exerting itself equally 
in all directions. Removal of 
the fingers from the neck of the 
balloon releases some of that 
air, makes for unequal pressure 
in the balloon, which darts off 
in a definite direction, equalling 
the pressure to do so. 

This is like the rocket in flight, 
some of the escaped gases leav- 
ing the opening and thrusting 
the rocket forward. The action 
of the multi-rockets, which re- 
leased the “sputnik,” was thus 
due to the internal difference 
in pressure because a stream of 
compressed gas was forced 
through a narrow opening. 

. 


SPUTNIK, LIKE ANY future 
satellite also had its special 
problems. It was thrust forward 
into space, but what keeps it 
there? Why does it 
around the earth? When will it 
fall down? These — questions 
have also been a part of the 
scientific rocketry of the world. 
Tass stated that “the carrier roc- 
ket has imparted to the satellite 
the required orbital velocitv of 
about 8,000 meters (26,000 feet) 
a second.” 


revolve 


If one were to throw a ball 
into the air, it would soon come 
down. This would be true of 
anything that would be hurled 
into the air or even shot by rifle 
or cannon. This is so beeause 
ef what is: called gravity, the 
force which ties matter to mat- 
ter. Why this is so, we have 
not been able to explain, but we 
can observe its effects, such as 


Some of our readers appreciate 
this and do not rest until they 
have dug down and helped this 
newspaper survive. We recom- 


mend the following letters from 
two small towns in Florida and 
one in Oklahoma who have the 
Sputnik spirit. “Enclosed find 
$10, our contribution for the 
month of October” a woman of 
a small, interior Florida town 
writes. “In future instead of 
sending $7 will increase the 
amount by three dollars, with 
the hope all of your readers do 
likewise.” From another Florida 
town, Orlando, another woman 
(God bless them) writes: “In 


objects returning to the earth. 

We also know that if an ob- 
ject is shot or pushed away from 
the earth with a velocity of 6.95 
miles per second, such an object 
will not return to earth, but trav- 
el out in space around the cw oe 
never returning. Such an object 
was the Soviet satellite Sputnik, 
which was shot out with the fan- 
tastic speed of 18,000 miles per 
hour and reached a_ position 
about 560 miles above the earth, 

Soviet astronauts calculate 
such a satellite can continue to 
rotate in such a manner tor 
about thirty years. This is so 
because in travelling around the 
earth Sputnik will come into 
contact with some air currents, 
which may slow it down, even- 
tually push it out of its present 
path, and finally back to heavier 
eir densities, and burn it wp 
completely in its plunge down- 
ward. 

* 

WHAT CAN WE learn trom 
this 22-inch spherical cylinder 
which weighs 184 pounds? The 
radios of the world have been 
tuned to its constant radar blips 
and can track its path. The in- 
formation about air currents, 
the trajectory that the satellite 
is taking, will bring information 
for the launching of many larg- 
er spheres that will be sent aloft 
by the USSR and USA during 
this International Geophysical 
Year. 

What is most exciling is its 
promise of things to come, of 
moon-travel and inter-planetary 
space trips. Here, too, the be- 
ginnings have been made and 
the recent stories about project 
Aerobee”’ in the United States 
contain exciting possibilities for 
future human explorations of 
the vast spaces of the skies. 

However, it must be remem- 
bered that the earth's atmosphere 
is a vast laboratory. In it cos- 
mic rays produce nuclear trans- 
formations, which are lethai to 
the human body. We wiil need 
knowledge from the new un- 
charted seas of the exosphere. 

American and world scientists 
for the most part are in com. 
plete agreement with the NY 
Times editorial of Oct. 6 which 
states “It was Soviet scientists 
and technicians who built and 
launched this concrete symbol 
of mans coming liberation from 
the forces which have been hith- 
erto bound him to earth. Te 
them must go the congratula- 
tions of all humanity. This is 
a feat of which all mankind can 
be proud. The Soviet citizens 
who accomplished it set the 
peak on a huge tower which 
had been raised by men-~ of 
many nations in the decades and 
centuries earlier. Newton and 
Kepler; Galileo and Copernicus, 
Tsiolkowsky, Goddard and Eb- 
erth, all thesé and many others 
made their contributions to 
building the edifice of knowl- 
edge which made possibie this 


superlative achievement.” 


ARTH-BOUND CREDITORS 


spite of all the hard sledding the 
staff is putting out good and in- 
teresting papers, and Lord knows 
they are necessary! Here is an- 
other ten for their encourage- 
ment.” 

And from Oklahoma, a man 
(God bless them teo) writes: 
“Inclose find 3 bucks to help in 
the good work being done by 
Worker and DW.” He writes 
from a sick-bed, “unable to find 
employment,” and apologizes for 
not doing more. 

We hope these three readers 
should be emulated by hundreds 
and thousands more. For we are 
still not only earth-bound, -but 
very, very much creditor-bound. 


‘in a big hurry to expel the IBT. 
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DESIGN for an American ‘moon rocket’ was shown recently 
in Akron, O. It includes a three-stage rocket, with a satellite that 
will circle the earth: for two months at an altitude of 500 miles. 


AFL -0 Didn 4 Help les. 
Anti-Hoffa Teamsters; 


What Will lt Do Now? 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE NEXT SIX weeks may determine whether the 

AFE-CIO will stay united or if newly-elected Teamsters’ 
president James R. Hoffa's group will become the hub of a 
splitaway rival center. The deci-;~ _—__ ear 
‘sion may even come earlier, on order for Hoffa’s purposes. The en- 
Oct. 24, when the AFL-CIO éxecu- couragement given to a “rank and 
tive council meets in New York'file” suit in federal court on the eve 
to prepare the road for the of the convention to block elec- 
Atlantic City convention on Dec. 5.|tions on ground the convention was 

As | took off from Miami Peach,|“rigged” was worse than futile, it 
with Hoffa’s followers in the midstikicked back against the anti-Hoffa 
of a rip-roaring victory celebration, people when, as was inevitable, Su- 
he received two wires of.congratu-|preme Court Justice Warren re- 
lation that shed light on some of | fused to stop the elections. 
the developments in store. They; Also, while the Hoffa machine 
came from Maurice Hutcheson, Was well organized and expertly 
president of the Carpenters, him-, Managed, spent hundreds Ol thou- 
self under a cloud for “unethical/sands, and pressed an aggressive 
practices,” and Morris Weisberger. drive, its opponents were split four 
president of the Sailors Union of Ways, poorly organized, and had 
the Pacific, successor to the late little in their program apart from 
‘Harry Lundeberg. No doubt othe the threat of AF L-ClO expulsion. 
congratulations followed from lead-| The rank and file movement 
ers of the Bakery and Confection- | against corruption and bureaucracy 
lerv. United Textile Workers and/had developed swiftly and widely 


‘some other groups whose “ethical” | in this, union which never had a 


i* 


practices and general outlook are convention contest or such a mem- 
‘much like Hoffas. bership protest. But it was not until 
| Hoffa’s unconcealed admiration | Hotta had already ‘committed a 
for John 7 Lewis, also suggests | Majority ot the union § delegates to 
that the old man with the bushy his support, that candidates began 
eyebrows will encourage a break-|to throw their hats into the ring. 
‘away from the AFL-CIO, partic- The anti-Hoffa camp remained di- 
‘ularly if its fire is directed at Walter vided to the end, despite strong 
Reuther and George Meany, his efforts by Thomas Hickey of New 
York and Rep. John Shelley of San 
ly- . . 
. ‘Francisco, both candidates who 


WHATEVER'S one’s _attitude| Withdrew, to get unity. 
may be toward the personalities in| * 
the picture, the stark reality is that} UNDER the circumstances, it is 
Jabor may be in two pieces before|remarkable that 28 percent of the 
long, depending on what the AFL-'vote for president went to anti- 
‘CIO leaders do on the IBT. The! Hoffa candidates. And this was in 
iquestion is whether the leaders of defiance of a bandwagon tide and 
ithe AFL-CIO will take a serious, threats and pressures. No one 
sober look at what they have done|should have the illusion that the 
so far. If they do, they may not be|convention truly reflected the sen- 
'timent among the 1,500,000 mem- 

From my observation before and_ bers. 
lat the convention, they did about; That the convention was rigged 
leverything that shouldn’t have been|became clearly apparent when it 
done. was stalled without action for three 
| They cooperated with the Mc-|days because the Beck-Hoffa hand- 
\Clellan Committee and took its|pickec credentials committee, beset 
disclosures as the gospel truth.;/by much publicized charges of 


‘pet hates. 


|Unquestioriably a tremendous part phony delegates, weeded out nearly 


of the disclosure by the Senate com-, 200 delegates. Formal acknow 
‘mittee is true and shows the extent edgement was made in a’ report of 
of the corruption in some parts of|the unseating or “withdrawal” of 
labor delegates of 75 locals with many 
But the McClellan committee has|more still “under investigation.” 
also exposed its own anti-labor ob- Dave Beck predicted to newsmen 
jectives and Hoffa’s cry that the!the legality of the convention will 
charges against him come from the be challenged in court. For that 
enemy and from “outside” was a|reason the convention marked time 
very effective weapon in the union.| while the crass cases of violation of 

* ithe constitution were cleaned out. 
THE FREQUENT statements by| 


How many delegates there were 


Meany and Reuther that the IBTjelected “constitutionally” even 
faces expulsion and another union|though from “membership” meet- 


may be chartered, were made-to- (Continued on Page 4) 
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How about cha ing UAW Di 
oing on in the shops of General! as 
— P ‘so to speak. Within a short time 
Again for Boss 
speedup and an unenforceable con- g 
P 4 ween: heard the grievances from one shop. 
is already on, their day-to-day) eorporation has. This is meat for) ployers. This time it was before a) 
Republicans ostensibly| 
fore. The very issue of the short} tem. others for one reason, or other! any state commission that fix prices| 
hour days a week, for months. : a. farmer saying this is “socialism.” 
unenforceability ofthe contract and’ 
one thousand dollars a year, during! should be made on this question! back in 1939 when he was president; 
at this plant the short work week ‘unceremoniously when he 


." t 3 j 7 ? 
ystem to a union security clause: 
uickly accummulated from a few “ 
Motors regarding new demands and - 7 
more grievances can accummulate 
tract, at Detroit Transmission. 'With over one hundred and thirty) LANSING. — That old time 
struggles with an union-busting) the company. ‘group of 
airy) 
work week has assumed a new light! do not. or would curb profiteering in milk.| 
It is no longer an abstraction: , 5 Martin is remembered for his 
ee 
. —— me “eh. ee act PR | 
which the cost of living has risen|. 14 6 fee] that it could be solved of the United Auto Workers Union. 
what we need now is the money | added to our present contract. [his caught with Ford checks. Later he} 


To the Editor of Michigan Worker: 4 “esa aii iar <tet 
With. all of the discussions now{@°2©" UP to several hundred, jam- 
ming the workers courts of justice mer at or 
contract changes for 1958, a big is- : 
oe than could be heard by an umpire 
sue is working conditions and), ~ : 
g ‘in three or four years if he just 
The Detroit Transmission work-) shops under one GM umpire any)stooge of Big Business, Homer Mar- 
ers know that the battle for 1958) one can see what an advantage the|tin, performed again for the em-| 
many things clearer than ever be-| completely abolish the umpire sys-|farmers. Martin came out against; 
1 those odin oa = ait At this shop, Transmission, there| He cg , — ke ae Hs 
een working three and four eight-. | would fix decent milk prices for 
& o"| has been’ much discussion about the! ' , D | 
but a concrete reality, expressed in| the present umpire system, we teaming up with the Ford Motor’ 
an average minimum wage cut of that a compromise could and'Company and taking their gold 
some 12 percent. We already have! . | | ‘The young UAW booted him out! 
: with a new union sécurity clause : ai. 
to be able to survive on if, this clause would say something like went on to become an open shop) 
means a substantial wage increase the following: ‘lackey of Harry Bennett, the un- 


a, 


2 ©&.AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
THE OLD-TIMER 


UAW vice-president Leonard was in California recently and 
spoke to one of the GM locals there and reportedly said, “We are 
not going to get the shorter work week in 1958.” ) 

* 


ED CONNOR city councilman of Detroit committed political 
suicide when he became the supporter of the late Mayor Cobo’s 
eae Commission.” He always claimed he originally opposed this 
gang of spies back in 1948 when they first were spawned, but that 
would take some looking into. Newsmen now peg him as a switch- 


hitter. 
” 


BIG struggles in many Congressional districts in Detroit Demo- 
cratic organization. PAC members, Negro and white in the main 
want the Dems to help support Bill Patrick, Negro leader who ran © 
ninth in the recent Detroit primaries. Lawyers and professional poli- 
ticians in the Dems want to support Negro candidate George Ed- 
wards, state legislator who ran 12th. The Negro-labor alliance will 
win out. 

* 

A SURVEY made in some California auto plants by shop work- 
ers revealed majority rejected UAW Walter Reuther’s price cut pro- 
posal to management. The workers want a wage increase and 
changes in the contract more so than a shorter work week in Cali- 
fornia. 

* 

TALK in California for a wage boost package of from 5@ te 75 
cents an hour for auto workers come 58, mere say by the locals fn 
setting production standards, elimination of the cancer of company 
security clauses and no strike clauses, drastic changes in the pres- 
ent grievance procedure to streamline it, eliminate the umpire, for a 
two-year contract, FEPC in the new contracts once and for all so 


the company cant discriminate in hiring, upgrading, paid medical. 


is a must. 
* 


“Whenever the umpireable griev- derword character who headed up) 


‘ances in any one plant accurmmu- the murderous anti-union Ford Ser-| 
| ' 
' 


THE other important problem Jate to a figure greater than one, vice Department. | 
facing GM workers is the question percent of its total membesship (or! Martin is now a “farmer.” He 
of the GM contract and what to,any_ other fixed percentage to be! guns one milk cow and a patch of 
do about it if we are to save our>™ by the GM national conference) Jand_ and appoints himself the) 

the local union will in inform the’. 
union. international union and they will 

The contract taken by itself is of inform top management of this 4 
course weak and heavily weighted grievance jam-up which then must done a job of splitting the 13 000; 
in favor of an iron discipline for  be-cleared or a within niftees | dairy farmers in the state into about! 
the company, what rights Red posante: Arapahoe seerepage Biers splinter Pa render Ing 
tection spelled out in favor of the ea] ynion. who can then take strike them completely impotent before 
union, are easily voided by the action if necessary after a five-day the big creameries who control! the. 
company through lack of any teeth notice.” ‘milk sheds and processing plants. | 
within it to enforce it. Just one little paragraph put in-' : 


The present umpire system is in-'to our contract. we feel would place, © | 
effective, in enforcing or policing workers in the shop on a more even! ( § er Gi | 
the present contract. The carpora-|footing with management, sale- | 
tion can tie-up the grievance pro-} guard the gains of our union, pre- ' 
cedure simply by rigid enforce-|serve the principle of the umpire, 
ment of their shop rules and spur of system and bring greater justice to 0 © ers 
the moment provocative directives. al] working in the shop. &: 

In any GM shop grievances can be! GM. WORKER. DETROIT. — Some weeks ago 

PY Or OR aE _jat the Plymouth main plant 1,400, 

workers had their badges taken, 
away and officially: are through) 
‘working for Chrysler. This is un-; 


'doubtedly in line with the slogan’ 
‘of the corporation, “Wonderful| 


of| things keep coming your way from’ 
! 


spokesman” for a small section of} 
fichigan’s dairy farmers. He has 
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Moves Afoot to Abolish 
Spies who Built File on UAW 


DETROIT. — The gang of spies council members. Wickman 
‘around former Mayor Cobo’s “Loy-|course denied this, knowing that! the Chrysler Corporation.” 
alty Commission” who were ac-|iye maT ee rare ge pce Sir: Two weeks ago we heard of some) 
cused of building a feot high file ports are prevalent the spies Ne"! more “wonderful things” that came 
on UAW president Walter Reuth- investigating the 18 candidates) the way of some Chrysler-Plymouth) 
er have found a new booster, Coun- nominated for council. and Mack plant workers. 
cilman Ed Connor. Connor dumb-|, py | sotae. yaa = apt EVERY 2 is er 

| . \ly at the council meeting to news- ‘VE ay © Oct. 1- 

founded his labor backers with his| >, that the S ecied”’ cult re-| eT on tiitn nce a 
support and stand that the “Loy-| minded him of the Gestapo. rf ; a] ee. “) | 
alty” spies should be maintained. The “Loyalty” finks who came! ”""“ = 8 ~ ey: Hee ma 
Some say this is being done by [0 the council meeting licking their, rouble at the Chrysler Mack; 

e lips in appreciation of being kicked! plant. At the plant, the — 


Connor in a fit of pique because 4! app! : kick 
the labor movement didn’t back out, lett with smirks and smiles for drew lines on the floor and fired 
_ him for Mayor “ the present elec-|their ll protector, Ed Connor, | workers whe couldn't get their pro-| 
. ic man. ; > , 
arden teat ene eal duction finished by the time the’ 
becoming council president, but ini\Govy, Williams seeks cars reached that line. The workers 
rebelled, the company sent people! 


this too he was a loser, being beat-| 
en badly in the primary by Coun- TO extend F.E.P.C. home and for a number of days’ 
: 

Plymouth workers were sent home} 


cilwoman Mary Beck. | | 
é Lansing, Mich. — Governor Wil- 

mcilwoman Beck during a) “5 * ' | | 

Counc 5 with half-hour work or one hour. 


council hearing on the activities, liams said here recently to a meet- | 


/ 
( 
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and hospital plan, improved vacations, paid sick leave and sever- 
ance pay. 
* | 
“SAM” BROWNELL, superintendent of Detroit schools and 
brother of “Herbie” Brownell, U. S. Attorney General, keeps mov- 
ing in with anti-union stuff in the Detroit public school system. Lat- 
est is chiseling on pay rates and conditions among engineers work- 
ing in schools. 
* 
OUT at St. Gemmas Parish Social Hall on Detroit's West Side 
a meeting there addressed by a priest took a solid stand in support 
of desegregation and protested Gov. Faubus’s action in Littie Rock. 
A week or so later the local “Improvement” Association met also in 
the neighborhood, was reorganized, elected new officers and went 
into activity. Purpose, offset what was happening in the Parish Hall. 
* 


JUDGE Miles Culehan who dashed downtown one night. to 
spring a man caught with a mess of burglar tools on him, maybe 
he never heard of how each vear 18,000 citizens of Detroit accord- 
ing to police are arrested illegally. Must of these illegal arrested, can 
not get a writ of habeus corpus that gets them out, or can’t have a 
judge rush down and grant it. Maybe it’s a good idea if the Circuit 
Court judges would have a judge or several on swing shift sit in the 
police building on a weekend, so many an innocent citizen arrest- 
ed, doesn't have to sit in jail for two days. Most of these 18.000 il- 
legally arrested are Negroes. | 

* 

SOME 15,000 boys and girls will not be able to remain in 
school this winter unless 150 tons of used clothing is collected. Im- 
agine this nm “Dynamic Detroit” where half a million dollars is spent 
for a “Loyalty” Commission in the dast decade to spy on workers, 
where $100,000 is spent on a useless tax survey by the City Coun- 
cil, where $50,000 was appropriated some years ago to paint Wood- 
ward Ave. with gold paint from City Hall to Grand Circus Park be- 
cause it was Detroit's Golden Jubilee. 

7 

THE NEW Edsel, Ford’s streamlined gift to the automobile 
market, has run into a Little Rock trouble. 

Daily Variety (Sept. 25) reports the Edsel is trying to ease Louis 
Armstrong off the Bing Crosby-Frank Sinatra spectacular scheduled 
for CBS-TV Oct. 13 to trumpet the new car's arrival. 

Edsel, says Variety, was “upset by Louis Armstrong's outspoken 
comments over the current integration crisis in Little Rock, Ark.” 

So Edsel has put pressure on the network to get Armstrong out 
of the lineup. 

“So far,” relates Variety, “the network has remained non-com- 
mittal, hoping Edsel will reconsider. 

“Besides, the network has a premonition that Crosby, Arm- 
strong’s long-time buddy, will ankle the show if the trumpeter is elim- 
inated. It’s probable that Sinatra would also ankle the spectacular if 
Armstrong is cancelled.” 
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WILLIAM WORTHY FILES APPEAL 


William Worthy, Ir., has filed a before the issue can be brought 
with the State Depart-to the federal courts: The ACLU 
has said that if the Board upholds 
the State Department decision, a 


of the “Loyalty Commission” ex- ing of the State Central Commit-| The union could not claim four 


pressed opposition to its mainten-|tee, Democratic Party, that the) ours call in pay because of “labor a 
ance and even suggested a discus- time has come to outer’ Fair F troubles” at Mack plant. es 
: eo. | a! . } ‘ V.M-;| a ’° B d f Pp. t An als 
sion should be held if it could ag loyment Practices in Michigan t | At Plymouth the story was this. es Sear. OS See Ae 
on the ballot for a vote this Nov. P street: OE 1,400 workers were laid) -rging reversal of the Depart- sit would be brought promptly 


5, to abolish it. It vee voted ress cating places, lodgings. off permanently, those left had to|/ment’s rejection of his passport re-\m the Federal District Court in 

existence some 10 wires ago as . The Governor also said that the! do extra work and as a result much|newal application, The petition Washington. 

oni * panies Penge 80m Scaler clang any Th. more repair work ensued on the | was filed by William M. Kunstler,| Worthy had last winter defied 
She advocated discussion as to|and should be empowered 9S ue -  aspeteeryy Ry amametg aoe Amer-\a State Department ban on travel 

whether ‘it was needed, stating she|handle any cases of discrimination| Now spares 1,500 cars needing og ar VE  AADOTLERS SEO. cle China and Hungary. He visited 

thought there is no longer any need in public schools that may arise in|P@4 “© standing. Plymouth nmiot ohne oppes! rel ine, moaned’ those a while fulilling a 

for it. seth tain ta the tear Sdtuad, jagement sent home daily hundreds|Fassport Appeals is the final ad- newspaper assignment for the Bali 
Connor on the other hand urged | He said that there is evidence!’ workers because it claimed “la-;munistrative "step legally required timore Afro-American. 

“full support” of the “Loyalty Com-|that some of the Republicans who) Po" r Kage at Mack lant, but 

mission.” But opposing it with! opposed civil rights legislation in|“*P * — ee ee We fixing 

Councilwoman Beck are Council-|the Legislature may have changed|“P the Cars. 


man Eugene Van Antwerp and/their minds recently after the red Mi hi W 


Councilwoman Blanche Parent!face of radical discrimination was 
Send news, advertisements, sub- 


Wise. exposed to the world at Little 
scriptions for the Michigan edi- 


Not heard from is liberal James! Rock, Ark. | 
Lincoln, Councilman. : A Diggs Civil Rights law already 
tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 
W. Grand River, it, L 


Van Antwerp questioned former'| exists, but the Governor made the 
| Phone: WO 4-9015. 


oad 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
& Second Branch: 92338 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


FBI agent Wickman, secretary of|point that much more help in 
the “Loyalty” bunch if they had/jfighting discrimination in’ public 
built a file on Reuther and some| places ‘to be furnished. | 


— 
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51,000 Chrysler UAWers battle speedup 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1957 __ 


HAMTRAMCK, Mich.—Strike 
votes that may see 51,000 Chry- 
sler workers on the streets battl- 
ing speedup by picket lines, looms 
here as workers in the Dodge; 
Automotive Body; and Plymouth 
plants authorized or are taking 
strike votes. 

Some 20,000 at the peak of 
the season are employed at 
Dodge Main, 18,000 at Chrysler 
Automotive Body plants, and 
13,000 at Plymouth’s two shops. 


okayed by membership meetings 
and only the mechanics of taking 
tie strike vote remain. UAW lo- 
cal union leaders predict that it 
will be overwhelming. The speed- 
up is on the 1958 models that are 
just coming on the assembly 
and production lines. The strike 
question will then go to the In- 
ternational. 
« 

IT began when Chrysler man- 

agement asked Dodge UAW 


rise in production on the 1958 
some weeks ago and were flatly 
turned down. inn, ent 
of Dodge Local 3 said he did 
not give a damn how much more 
Dodge management asked for on 
production they weren't going to 
get it, rR 


AT the Automotive Body 
plants the corporation started to 
draw lines on the floor in many 
areas where the production work- 


production done by the time 
they reached the line. 

workers have been fight- 
ing this and the company is 
counter-attacking by disciplinary 
layoffs ad ge and locking 
out hundreds. ‘ 

A Plymouth the corporation 
merely went ahead and started 
increasing production on the 
1958s without making any for- 
mal demand to the union. This 


met with a strike vote in both 
the Plymouth engine plant and 
main plant. 

Last year the corporation tried 
ee eee 
1957 models, but Dodge local 
went on a strike against speed- 

_ up and the corporation pulled in 
its horns. 

This year again the local 
union in Chrysler are getting 
ready to deal with the Chrysler 
Corporation like Dodge did last 


leaders to approve a 25percent ers work and demanded they get 


— es eee 


1958 Contract Proposals Detroit ( Cops 
Froma Production Worker —_—Fire 10 Shots, 
DEARBORN. — A productionone year; three weeks after five Kill Negro la r 


worker and UAW officer at Ford 's| years, and four weeks after 10 

Star a in Rouge plant, Harry! vears. 

Philo, recording secretary, presents} 12—Five percent annual improve-| DETROIT. — Cops here again 

a program for production workers! ment factor. have clint aiid killed a Negro youth, 
15 years of age, Sept. 30, reported 

fleeing from them in a stolen truck 


in 1958. It reads as follows: (The averagé labor cost per car 
ECONOMIC DEMANDS is $300. The profit is also $300). mg ae ‘ Y ei 
!1—Forty hours pay for 30 hours’ * - 3 nee in the city are going into the.final} Van Antwerp, Mary «Beck for 
work. : FIGHT SPEEDUP i nee wo JAE | stages of the municipal election) council. oe 
2—A substantial wage increase. 1—Minimum of 10 percent fa-|a gunshot wound in the head ‘campaign. The voting date will be) The AFL may support eight 
3—Pensions after 60 years of age tigue and personal allowance in) Hi; fat] Alb M ae j . 5, for nine councilmen,' council incumbents and Ed Carey, 
or 25 years of service. levers prediction. standard. (Thi aie og , ert Martin, | Mayor and city clerk and treasuret.|the UAW leader and Democratic 
4~$3.25 a month pension for) would be 24 minutes personal and| Sey A me mews could oy Election campaign headquarters! minority leader in the State Legis- 
each year of service. . 24 fatigue presently). th is “lid —s a . ee ©,'in all six Congressional Districts lature. Carey finished eighth. He is 
5—SUB to provide 52 full pay; 92—Right to strike immediately if ee és wae iow to 41 iwill be opened by the labor led}teaming up with William Patrick 
checks each year, regardless of sen-| the company tries to penalize a feat r detag t Aegis ~ 10| coalition. Brochures on program by} who finished ninth. Patrick is the . 
jority. worker while a speedup grievance ap ren ry - - astings | the candidates backed by the labor’ first Negro to finish in the first 
just south of Erskine. The cops|j.q cialition will be citculated, {nine in a primary and is expected 
‘claimed he was driving a truck) “ Roth sections of labor will make}to be the first Nogie to sit in De- 


6—Twenty-one days of paid sick is in process. 
leave annually (33 days tor Found-| 3—FExtra relief time for solder- a | 
stolen from the Eastern larket. their final endorsements this week.|troit’s City Council. 
Their story is they passed the truck  - _ neti ; 


contempt for the union is being year. 


cm - 


Coalition readies 
Final-election plans 


DETROIT. — Both arms of or-; The CIO is expected to back, Mir- 
ganized labor, AFL and CIO along} iani for Mayor, Ed Carey, William 
with the Negro peoples movement! Patrick, Jr., Stanley Nowak, Ed 
‘and Democratic Party organizations|Connor,. James Lincoln, Eugene 


The authorization has been 


ee 


ee 


_—_—— — —~S —- - 


—_ 


eee Ce 


oe eee 


—— ee 


—— 


-—,.. 


ry — 4 holid . ‘ers, welders and heat theat work- 
i—NINe pal Olidays, wilh NO ers during the summer months. pes we: ‘gee 
strings attached. SECURITY CLAUSES, ETC. voared yp Mee lights eg ed 
8—Blue Cross, Blue Shield and! a |blinked their lights but the truc | 
John Hancock paid in full by the! oe relations records to be speeded up and they gave chase. | rs o0seve says 
vondac tal 3 ahotete Soclow 8.4, Sathclel gee Ss aaa 
9—Time and one-half for all Sat- oe . : . [CORES Fe WOCK, nO SOPs: Sa. 
Vihar one-half for all Sat Article V of om contract Sayers Bh truck banged into a parked V§ @ e e ff 
10_Shift differential of seven|‘istatorial | Timiations "on labor's car and stopped. Six shots went in- fron curtain 
and one-half percent for afternoon, right to strike to get just demands).| to the truck, but the cops admit) 
shift and 10 percent: for midnights | _ 3-The employee shall have the one shot hit Miller as he fled. He , nals 
lacati ; . 4. right to refuse overtime work at) was hit in the head. Tl tother’ BIRMINGHAM, Mich. — Mrs.|come here to America is next to 
11—Vacations of two weeks after | — | was OS ee ReeC, 1 Oe See | : P , 
insite Scien — all times. a killing has taken place and a life Eleanor Roosevelt, speaking here impossible. In Moscow [ met a 
UAW ti 4—The company maye~se edule) taken. Detroit cops notorious for Oct. 3, said, “Our simple, imme-! group of 30 women leaders who 
conven ion to overtime during layolfs with uUnIOnN being trigger happy when it comes diate need is to os? our st iron have been trying to come here tor 
‘onsent, ‘to Negro citizens will have a hard!curtain which is tighter and more! years. 
meet h - ps gem alia at a . i : m7 on WE: 
t here Jan. 22-24 | o—Every employee shall have time on this killing when it comes binding than Russia s. 4 a. Roosevelt urged individual 
: = eer os the “a ta the a to a 30 day leave on e-| to explaining how they couldn’ | ets eBay nether ree te Americans to get excited about 
‘AW special constitutional con-| quest. ieatch a 15-year-old youth but hadjhere that many Americans go to) | a 
vention is in the 100 locals. The} FAIR EMPLOYMENT ‘to shoot him in the head. Russia and are treated well. One| Changing the McCarran-\ alter Act 
convention opens here Jan, 22-24,| PACTICES. | example was they are given blocks; 5° Russian visitors could-come here. 
1958, and tackles the job of final-| 1—Nake the model UAW Fair of seats for the ballet and circus.) She urged telling Congressmen to 
izing the demands for new contracts Employment Practices Code part Eastland Probers But she said, “for Russians to)change the McCarran-Walter Act. 
covering one and one-half million| of the pac i eathiiealindles tae, , , , ne ae ee ae oe : : 
Vig On of the pace (It Is particularly pu Due in Philly Again | P ‘ 
, ‘portant that union members and PHILADELPHIA—U S.. Senator 
_ Right after the convention nego-|job applicants receive this protec-), **" O. Fastl i¢ "s dai, segs af y i a in (j e, 
tiations open with Farm Equipment tion in the many states which do James O. , ne sepa aioe son etal 
managements covering 135,000)not have FEP. These are the very the senate im COMMIS 2 Inter- 
workres, Then in February comes states to which the company is nal security, has rescheduled his new cars USO 
aircraft with 250,000. In March!running. The need for the Clause ee —_— eee | 
ok gery open with Chrysler, | is best demonstrated by the oy a ae eee bine | DETROIT. — The Michigan Un- tempts ot piling Webs clase 408% 
*M, ord, Main demands to the) that even here. at the Rouge, all Bete “ tar gh if die ‘lemployment- Security Commission! It will be mid-November~ and 
Big Three are shorter work week) Ford: records designated: 1—W hite| penae 0 ly | ; - |later before the little changed T958 
with increased take home pay,|male; 2-Negro male; 3—White fe-)munist infiltration” into unions|reports that 260,000 workers are’ gets into any kind of mass produc- 
Wage increase, contract changes| male; 4—Negro female—until FEP and other organizations in eastern} jobless in the state and 150,000 Of Fon because around “pam be hich 
tes ; oS . , ; . | Da tardure 4. I ; _ » | : " : ; i 
and fringe benefits. |becomes law in Michigan. a Bemiatgeain thet number are idle in Detroit. gan at least, the lots and showrooms 
iriecket long-time leader of the| Exhaustions of unemployment are still filled with 1957 cars. 
H' United Electrical Workers, inde- ay pee imeree is ay I about 
pendent, Sol Rotenberg, prominent! ‘*00* a month since iast January. 
in Jewish affairs, 


* 
|. WINDSOR.—Here where 13,000 
nd Wilinaiaer The stockpile of unsold 1957) are jobless which is all-time high, 
pyre cg cars is still estimated to be around|the Windsor Labor Council has 


| arava —— of the University of 700,000 and the “lusty” sales’ pre-'called a mass meeting and demon- 
| | “The vont at! Dinvts ene er dicted by the commercial press so stration for the later part of Octo- 
| appes avis, FOSS" far have only produced some of ber to organize the unemployed in- 


Pre-Halloween Pre-Halloween 


a a rae wildest unsuccessful mass at-'to special forms of organization. 
ee ae ip, Pegs a See eee Peas ree ee 

ton in 1954 under the Smith Act, | 

will be heard heré by the Third’ 

Circuit Court of Appeals Oct. 22.! 


Ask Acquittal 
| In his communication Roten-! : < 

berg enclosed a copy of an Open » * 
|Letter signed by seven prominent, or iC y ix 


Philadelphians which appeared in} 

the Philadelphia BULLETIN June) DETROIT. — The U. S. Circuit 
‘Il, just prior to the orignal date Court of Appeals in Cincinnati will 
i set 


eee wee rt —_ 


SATURDAY, OCT. 19 SUNDAY, OCT. 20 


noon "til ? ? 11:00 AM. ’til ? ? 


ADMISSION ...50e Each Day 


TREATS FOR ALL IN THE BOOTHS 


@ furniture 
@ gifts from abroad 
@® Baked goods 

and much more 


Chrysler spends 
$400,000. As lay- 


offs hit workers 


DETROIT. — Newsmen return- 
ing here from Miami, Fla., where 
| the Chrysler Corporation had a 

c 4 hear an appeal Oct. 16, from the’ riew of i 5 s 

These hearings,” the signers! . Mich ce ROS Re 4 tne arseya tn: of - 1958 models, 
wrote, “serve no valid legislative ** “C™8a" Smith Act defendants said that an estimated $400,000 
purpose ... They are intended | 4Sking for an acquittal, as was was spent by the corporation, win- 
‘to turn those called into informers | rendered by Federal judges in the ing, dining and entertaining some 
and to arouse hysteria and distrust| Smith Act cases at Pittsburgh and 300 writers, TV and radio men. 


in our community. Connasbions = ee 
“Along with countless other recently Tex” Colbert, Chrysler president, 


needlework 
art, pictures 
kids wear 
sports goods 


KIDDIES TREATS 
Sat., Oct. 19, at 5 p.m. 


prize for best costume, 
durking for apples, fa- 
vyors. Kids free. 


Adults Halloween Dance-—Sat. Night, 9 P.M. 


Prizes for best costume for man and woman 
Dance to a live barnyard band 


@ new clothing 

@ toys 

@ household goods 
@ hardware 


SPECIAL TREAT 
CARL WINTER, Speaker 


Sunday, 3 p.m. 
Subject to be announced 


« 


Sunday Morning Brunch—11 A.M. 


ham, eggs, toast, coffee 


Call us if you can donate anything for the Bazaar 
We Pick Up— WO. 4-9015 


NOWAK HALL 5706 Chene St. at Palmer 


(UPSTAIRS) 


Auspices: Labor Press Bazaar ® 2419 Grand River ® Detroit 


Americans we protest the victimi- 
zation of individuals for their 
‘thoughts and ideas. ° 

“The destruction of our civil 
liberties by unconstitutional  in- 
quiries is the more insidious be- 
‘cause it incorporates political con- 
'formity into the fabric of our so- 
ciety. Unless seriously challenged, 


| The Michigan case was sent back who wants the UAW to take a 
to this court by the U. S. Supreme) wage cut in 1958 was a prominent 


; 


based on their decision on the Cali- 
fornia Smith Act cases. A heavy 
expense is occurred by the appeal, 
send funds to Liberties Appeal 
Committee, P. O, Box 715, Lin- 
wood Station, Detroit, or give to 


these committees will continue tolany of the defendants, Helen Win- 


4\spread' their het to: include thous- 
—Hiands of other Americans.” 


}Court who ordered a new look 


participant. 
During the festivities in. the 


swank hotel in Miami, the a- 

,006 

member Evanscille, Ind, 

closed down, discontin 
brief- 

ing was “its going to a great 

year for Chrysler, if the union don't 


iter, Nat Ganley, Phil Sch Saul 
Wellman, Tom Deans, Billy Allen. 


tion also announced that its 
nts be _ 
The main line of the 
rock the boat. 


— After Sputnik—What? 


Moon, Mars or- War? 


By JOSEPH NORTH 7 


WHEN NEWS of the man-made 
moon, Sputnik, flashed over our.aston- 
ished globe that veteran of science, 
Nobel-prize winning nuclear physicist 
Frederick Joliot-Curie, of France, cried 
exultantly, “It is a great turning-point 
in civilization. _ 

Most of our own creative scientists 
agreed. Their immediate and generous 


impulse was to congratulate their Soviet 
colleagues on an achievement regarded as one 
of humanity's greatest, equivalent to the discov- 
ery that the atom can be split. 


Homo sapiens is no longer earth-bound. And 


simultaneously many on earth weleomed the 
wanderer among the heavens, this autumn of 
1957, as a harvest moon of peace. We now know, 
irrevocabiy and forever, that the man-made 
magic of science has truly rendered this One 


World—which we who have come down out of 
the trees and emerged from the caves—can manage so 
that it can bring untold blessings to us, to our children 
and their children. 

x 

; WHEN Sputnik first made his appearance on the 
stage of heaven, those who had more than nodding 
acquaintance with his family, our foremost scientists, 
rejoiced, 

That “they”—a socialist country—“did it first,” did 
not dismay the gifted men whose creative labors in 
this field are extending the horizons to the constella- 
tions. ) 
Dr. Lloyd Berkner, president of the International 
Council of Scientific Unions, an originator of the idea 
for the International Geophysical Year, said jubilantly, 
“I wish to congratulate our Soviet colleagues on their 
achievement.” 

Even more emphatic was the statement from Wash- 

ington of Dr. Joseph Kaplan, chairman of the United 
States National Committee for the geophysical year. “I 
am amazed,” he said, “that in the short time thev 
had to plan—obviously no longer than we had—I thiuk 
it was a remarkable achievement on their part.” 

And P. H. Wyckoff, a colleague, made a com- 
ment aH Americans may well note: “We expect,” 
he said, “to work with the Soviets to obtain the avail- 
able data. They have been very good to us, telling 
us about the frequencies and other information about 
tracking the satellite. 

Other American scientists responded similarly. 
Like Joliot-Curie they regarded the man-made moon 
as an instrument “to help us learn many things of 
which we are now ignorant, and how to apply them 
on the earth.” Men of all lands, citizens of our in- 
dustrial civilization eternally seeking new, cheaper 
and more productive sources of energy, know the 
meaning of that. Everyone, every working-man on 
earth will be the gainer. 

* 


Sputnik Proves 


It's One World 

THAT THE SOCIALIST civilization of the Sovict 
Union “did it first™ should dismay no man, but op 
the contrary, inspire him to think further and more 
deeply than he ever did. For this is a moment of awe, 
and it has many meanings for each dweller on earth. 


East, to the problem of world peace. 


— a ee ee 


Sputnik’s Biggest Lesson 


From an editorial in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer: 


“Greatest challenge of all in this new 
age ushered in by a ‘baby moon, is the chal- 
lenge to a new approach, in both West and 
There 
is not much point in scientifically reaching 
for the moon if a race for more devastating 
missiles is to annihilate civilization down 
here. 

“Not only the free world, but the Amer- 
ican people will look to Washington—par- 
ticularly to the White House—for some sign 
of recognition of the new vistas ahead, and 


for the invigorating leadership needed to 


guide our people from an old world into a 
new. 


post 
1879 


Reentered as second ciass matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the 
office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 


—— 


“The ‘beep-beep’ of that Soviet satellite 
is being heard round the work’. It will be 
folly indeed to pretend either that we in 
America do not hear it, or do not grasp 
its message.” 


We are very happy for tliem.” 
y | 


Vol. XXII, No. 37 
(12 Pages) 


October 13, 1957 
«asm “ Price 10 Cents 


-_— <i. 


— — . 


The first lesson that the new moon should teach 
us is that the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. must live in man- 
made fratérnity on this satellite-ringed earth. Sputnik 
dramatizes, more than any eloquent word in speech 
or book, or prior achievement, that war today is truly 
“unthinkable.” 

To have been able to propel the satellite through 
the earth's atmosphere half a thousand miles into the 
air required an enormous scientific plant. Now all 
men of the West know that the first socialist land 


se 


- ase y ° 
ett” (aA VOO* 


has all the latest nuclear equipment we have—and 
possibly, as many believe, more, 

High officials are being censured because they 
brushed off the scientific claimg of the Soviet Union. 
That skepticism brought us to dangerous international 
policies. | 

What one nation can do, jother nations can do; 
it is not in the stars man never|made, that one people 
is superior to others. Adolph Hitler so believed, and 


(Continued on Page 9) 


Interview with Leaders of 3 Faiths in Little 


Rock 


By A. B. MAGIL 


WHILE the deadlock be- 
tween Gov. Orval E. Fau- 
bus of Arkansas, pinup man 
of the Southern racists, and 


the federal government con- 
tinued over integration of the 
formerly all-white Central High 
School in Little Rock, religious 
leaders of that city, in telephone 
interviews with The Worker, told 
of plans for special prayer serv- 
ices this Saturday, Columbus 
Day, at 11 A.M. in support of 
law and order. 

Negro and white citizens 
throughout the state are partici- 
pating in these services, which 
are being officially supported by 
the Protestant, Catholic and Jew- 
ish faiths. 

Rev. Dr. W. O. Vaught, pas- 


tor of Immanuel Baptist Church, 


the largest congregation in Little 
Rock, told The Worker that the 
citys religious leaders got to- 
gether as a result of a letter from 
President Eisenhower to Dr. 
Robert R. Brown, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Arkansas, 


and decided to hold the services. 
“We believe this will contribute 
toward helping solve the crisis 
here, he said. 
* 
DR. VAUGHT said 600 per- 


sons had attended services in his 


church last Sunday night de- 
voted. to the Little Rock crisis. 
In a sermon earlier that day he 
praised the white students of 
Central High School for having 
overwhelmingly refused to join 
a walkout which he said was 


instigated by the “unscrupulous 
White Citizens Council and the 
unethica] Mothers League.” 
Dr. Vaught teld The Worker 
that “many business men and 
thinking | people have changed 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Mrs. Bates Says Negro People Back Law and Order 


Mrs. Daisy Bates, head of 
the Arkansas chapter of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 
who has played an outstanding 
role in the Little Rock integra- 
tion battle, told The Worker in 
a telephone interview that the 
Negro people were wholeheart- 


edly supporting the Columbus 
Day services for law and order. 
Mrs, Bates denied published 


reports that the Negro commu- 
nity in Little Rock was boycot- 
ting wihte business establish- 
ments. “They decided 
wouldn’t go to the recent live- 
stock show because that could 
be a source of trouble,” she 
said. “But there’s been no eco- 
nomic boycott.” 

Mrs. Bates also talked about 
a different kind of boycott: by 
white advertisers of the Negro 
weckly, the State -Press, of 
which she and her husband, L. 


they — 


C. Bates, are editors and pub- 
lishers. She said the boycott be- 
gan in 1954 after the Supreme 
Court desegregation decision 
and later became intensified. 
“We now have no local adver- 
tising by white merchants,” 
she said. “We have only small 
Negro merchants. This has 
put the paper in a very serious 
financial situation. We have a 
circulation of 19,000, but no 
paper can exist on circulation 
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What Keeps the Satellite 
Circling Mother Earth? 


By ANNE B. COLEMAN 
(Science Editor of The Worker 

THE SOVIET satellite “Sput- 
nik” has been travelling about 
the earth fifteen times a day 
since Oct. 4. The people of the 
earth have reacted with equal 
gmeed and the entire world is 
paying homage to Soviet 
science. 

How did the Russians do it? 
Shall Americans be deluged by 
the nonsense that comes from 
cur director of Central Intelli- 
rence Agency, Allen Dulles, 
who on Sept. 19 said that the 
Russians learn théir science 
from the Germans? It is such 
stupidities that has created in 
the minds of the American peo- 
ple the notion that the Soviets 
cot. their information from spy- 
ing on Americans and captured 
German scientists. 

The anti-Soviet expert of the 
New York Times, Harry 
Schwartz, laid that to rest with 
his story on the intercontinental 
ballistic missile in the sept. 15 
Issue of his patper, Schwartz 
wrote: 

“The Soviet ICBM cannot be 
the product of successful espi- 
onage, for*the West has no such 


weapon now; in fact, it would 


be most useful if our intelli- 
gence services could learn some- 
thing in this field from the Rus- 
sians. Nor does it do any good 
to speak about the German con- 
iribution to Soviet success. 
Large numbers of German scien- 
tists are working for us _ too, 
probably a more brilliant group 
than Moscow has. If German 
scientists were all that were re- 
quired we would have this ulti- 
mate weapon.” 


ROCKETS ARE no separate 
or distinct achievement of any 
one scientist or nation... The 
course of rocket development 
has gone on for 2,000 years. It 
was first mentioned in a Chi- 
nese document of the first half 
of the 13th century as a weap- 
on to be used in their battles 
against the Mongols. This was 
ihe fire-arrow of later military 
literature. A century passed be- 
fore it was again suggested for 
use by the Halian engineer Fon- 
tana; and in the early periods 
of the Napoleonic wars rocket 
weapons were developed by 
William Congreve, the English- 
man, in the struggle against 
Trance. 

Scientific literature of the 
most recent period constantly 
refers to three names: the Rus- 
sian, Konstantin E, Tsiolkowsky; 
the German, Herman Eberth, 
end the American, Robert God- 
dard. 

On Sept. 17, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment celebrated the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of their 
rocket pioneer Tsiolkowsky, 
who died in 1935. As early as 
J598, he had already published 
a work in connection with the 
need for liquid fuels of the ker- 
osene type for better rocket 
propulsion. It was his sugges- 


tion of an artificial earth satel- 
lite, and the perception that in 
the rocket mankind had found a 
method of propulsion which did 
not require air for its operation 
that has so honored him among 
his scientific colleagues. 

Our American scientist, Dr. 
Goddard, proposed “A Method 
of Reaching Extreme Altitudes” 
for his work under the sponsor- 
ship of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. He suggested that. it 
would be possible to send a 
rocket to the moon carrying 
sufficient flash powder for it to 
give visual announcement of its 
arrival there. He was one of the 
first to suggest the use of liquid 
fuels as a propellant for rockets. 

Professor Eberth contributed 
a brilliant discussion on “Roc- 
kets Into Interplanetary Space™ 
and suggested some of the 
mathematical problems and SO- 
lutions that would be faced by 
man in such an undertaking. 

~ 

A ROCKET IS the simph st 

all machines, with no wheels, 
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ISLONS. 


If one were to blow up a bal- 
loon, hold the neck between 
hwo fingers. and suddenly r¢- 
lease the fingers, the result 
would be a_ rocket-like action. 
The balloon is merely a contaia- 
er of gas (in this case air) under 
pressure—exerting itself equally 
in, all directions. Removal of 
the fingers from the neck of the 
balloon releases some. of that 
air, makes for unequal pressure 
in the balloon, which darts off 
in a definite direction, equalling 
the pressure to do so. 

This is like the rocket in flight, 
some of the escaped gases Jeav- 
ing the opening and thrusting 
the rocket farward. The action 
of the multi-rockets, which re- 
leased the “sputnik,” was thus 
due to the internal difference 
in pressure because a stream of 
compressed gas was _ forced 
through a narrow opening. 

* 


SPUTNIK, LIKE ANY future 
satellite also had its special 
problems. It was thrust forward 
into space, but what keeps it 
there? Why does it revolve 
around the earth? When will it 


fall down? These questions 


have also been a part of the 
scientific rocketry of the world. 
Tass stated that “the carrier roc- 
ket has imparted to. the satellite 
the required orbital velocity of 
about 8,000 meters (26,000 feet) 
a second.” 

If one were to throw a ball 
into the air, it would soon come 
down. This would be true of 
anything that would be hurled 
into the air or even shot by rifle 
or cannon. This is so because 
of what is called gravity, the 
force which ties matter to mat- 
ter. Why this is so, we have 
not been able to explain, but we 
can observe its effects, such as 
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superlative achievement.” 


objects returning to the earth. 

We also know that if an ob- 
ject is shot or pushed away from 
the earth with a velocity of 6.95 
miles per second, such an object 
will not return to earth, but trav- 
el] out in space around the earth, 
never returning. Such an object 
was the Soviet satellite Sputnik, 
which was shot out with the fan- 
tastic speed of 18,000 miles per 
hour and reached a_ position 
about 560 miles above the earth. 

Soviet’ astronauts calculate 
such a satellite can continue to 
rotate in such a manner for 
about thirty years. This is so 
because in travelling around the 
earth Sputnik will come _ into 
contact with some air currents, 
which may slow it down, even- 
tually push it out of its present 
path, and finally back to- heavier 
eir densities, and burn it up 
completely in its plunge down- 
ward, 

* 
WHAT CAN WE learn from 
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pherical ey linder 


¢ 
which weighs 184 pounds? The 
radios of the world have been 
tuned to its constant radar blips 
and can track its path. The in- 
formation about air currents, 
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the traye ctory that | 
is taking, will bring information 
for the launching of many larg- 
er sphe res that will be sent aloft 
by the USSR and USA during 
this International Geophysical 
Year. 

What is most exciling is. its 
promise of things to come, ol 
moon-travel and inter-planetary 
space trips. Here, too, the be- 
ginnings have been made and 
the recent stories about project 
Aerobee” in the United States 
contain exciting possibilities for 
future human explorations of 
the vast spaces of the skies. 

However. it must be remem- 
bered that the earth’s atmosphere 
is a vast laboratory. In it cos- 
mic rays produce nuclear trans- 
jormations, which are lethai to 
the human body. We will need 
knowledge from the new un- 
charted seas of the exosphere. 

American and world scientists 
for the most part are in com- 
plete agreement with the NY 
Times editorial of Oct. 6 which 
states “It was Soviet scientists 
and technicians who built and 
launched this concrete symbol 
of man's coming liberation from 
the forces which have been hith- 
erto bound him to earth. Te 
them must go the congratula- 
tions of all humanity. This is 
a feat of which all mankind can 
be proud. The Soviet citizens 
who acgomplished it set the 
peak of a huge tower whieh 
had been raised by men of 
many nations in the decades and 
centuries earlier. Newton and 
Kepler; Galileo and Copernicus, 
Tsiolkowsky, Goddard and Eb- 
erth, all these and many others 
made their contributions to 
building the edifice of knowl- 
edge which made possible this 
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OUR EARTH-BOUND CREDITORS 


THE ~ MAN-MADE moon 
sails through space and augurs a 
time of undreamed-of human ad- 
vance but our creditors are ob- 
stinately earth-bound. They re- 
fuse to get off that dime and 
clamor at the doors. 

We feel that our paper must 
stay alive to guarantee that the 
Sputnik-advance of modern sci- 
ence will be rivalled by social, 
political and economic advances. 
In other words, that the cave- 
men monopolists, in the arma- 
ments industry and others, will 
‘not head us into war and awful 
destruction before mankind as a 
whole catches up to its tech- 
nology.. 


Some of our readers appreciate 
this and do not rest until they 
have dug down and helped this 
newspaper survive. We recom- 


mend the following letters from 
two small towns in Florida and 
one in Oklahoma who have the 
Sputnik spirit. “Enclosed find 
$10, our contribution for the 
month of October” a woman of 
a small, interior Florida town 
writes. “In future instead of 
sending $7 will imcrease the 
amount by three dollars, with 
the hope all of your readers do 
likewise.” From another Florida 
town, Orlando, another woman 
(God bless them) writes; “In 


spite of all the hard sledding the 
staff is putting out good and in- 
teresting papers, and Lord knows 
they are necessary! Here is an- 
other ten for their encourage- 
ment.” 

And from Oklahoma, a man 
{God bless them too) writes: 
“Inclose find 3 bucks to help in 
the good work being done by 
Worker and DW.” He writes 
from a sick-bed, “unable to find 
employment,” and apologizes for 
not doing more. 

We hope these three readers 
should be emulated by hundreds 
and thousands more. For we are 
still not ofily earth-bound, but 
very, very much creditor-bound. 


ee 
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in Akron, O. It includes a three-stage rocket, with a satellite that 
will circle the earth for two months at an altitude of 500 mites. 


AFL-C10 Didn't Help — 


} 


Anti-Hotia Teamsters; 


What Will lt Do Now? 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

THE NEXT SIX ‘weeks may determine whether the 
AFL-CIO will stay united or if newly-elected Teamsters’ 
president James R. Hoffa's group will become the hub of a 


splitaway rival center. The deci- ; 
sion Mav even come earlier. on! order for Hoffa’s purposes. The en- 
Oct. 24. when the AFL-CIO execu- couragement given to a “rank and 
tive council meets in New York’ file” suit in federal court on the eve 
to prepare the road for the ot the convention to block elec- 
Atlantic City convention on Dec. 5 tions on ground the convention was 
As I took off from Miami Leach,| “rigged” was worse than futile, it 
with Hofta’s followers in the midst | kicked back against the anti-Hoffa 
of a rip-roaring victory celebration,}people when, as was inevitable, Su- 
ie received two wires of congratu-|/preme Court Justice Warren re- 
lation that shed light on some of|fused to stop the elections. 
ithe developments in store. They | Also, while the Hoffa machine 
came trom Maurice Hutcheson,| Was well organized and expertly 
president of the Carpenters, him-|Managed, spent hundreds of thou- 
self under a cloud for “unethical/sands, and pressed an aggressive 
ipractices,” and Morris Weisberger,/drive, its opponents were split four 
president of the Sailors Union of| Ways, poorly organized, and had 
ithe Pacific, successor to the late,little in their program apart frem 
‘Harry Lundeberg. No doubt other the threat of AFL-CIO expulsion. 
‘congratulations followed from lead-| The rank and file movement 
lers of the Bakery and Confection-|against corruption and bureaucracy 
lery, United Textile Workers and | had developed swiftly and V idely 
some other groups whose “ethical” }in this union which never had a 
practices and general outlook are conventhon contest or such a mem- 
much like Hoffa’s. ‘bership protest. But it was not until 
Hoffa's unconcealed admiration|Hoffa had already committed a 
for John L. Lewis, also suggests | Majority of the union’s delegates to 
that the old man with the bushy|his support, that candidates began 
‘eyebrows will encourage a break-|to throw their hats into the ring. 
away from the AFL-CIO, partic-|The anti-Hoffa camp remained di- 
lularly if its fire is directed at Walter, vided to the end, despite strong 
etforts by Thomas Hickey of New 
York and Rep. John Shelley of San 
te Francisco, both candidates who 
WHATEVER'S one’s _attitude|“!™c7e™» sith ad 
may be toward the personalities in is 
Ithe picture, the stark reality is that} UNDER the circumstances, it is 
labor may be in two pieces before |remarkable that 28 percent of the 
Jong, depending on what the AFL-|vote for president went to anti- 
CIO leaders do on the\JIBT. The|Hofta candidates. And this was in 
question is whether the leaders of|defiance of a bandwagon tide and 
the AFL-CIO will take a serious,|threats and pressures. No. one 
sober look at what they have done|should have the illusion that the 
so far. If they do, they may not be/convention truly reflected the sen- 
‘in a big hurry to expel the IBT, /|timent among the 1,500,000 mem- 


From-my observation before and| bers. 
at the convention, they did about| That the convention was rigged 
everything that shouldn't have been|became clearly apparent when it 
done. _ |was stalled without action for three 

They cooperated with the Mc-'days because the Beck-Hoffa hand- 
Clellan Committee and took its|picker credentials committee, beset 
disclosures as the gospel truth.|by much publicized charges of 
Unquestionably a tremendous part) phony delegates, weeded out — 
of the disclosure by the Senate com-|200 delegates. Formal acknowl- 
mittee is true and shows the extent}edgement was made in a report of 
of the corruption in some parts of|the unseating or “withdrawal” of 
labor. delegates of 75 locals with many 

But the McClellan committee has|more_ still “under - investigation.” 
also exposed its own anti-labor ob-|Dave Beck predicted to newsmen 
jectives and Hoffa’s cry that the/the legality of the convention will 
charges against him come from the|be challenged in court. For that 
enemy and from “outside” was ajreason the convention marked time 
very effective weapon in the union.|while the crass cases of violation of 

* 


the constitution were cleaned out. 
THE FREQUENT statements by 


; 


‘Reuther and George Meany, his 
pet hates, 


How many delegates there were 
Meany and Reuther that the IBT|clected “constitutionally” even 


faces expulsion and another union|though from “membership” meet- 
may be chartered, were made-to-| (Continued on Page 4) 
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STEEL LAYOFFS PLUS SHORT WEEKS 


The last two months has seen four Jayoffs of steeworkers at the 
South Chicago U. S. Stee] plant. Those laid off are workers with less 
than two years seniority, according to official of Local 65 of the 
United Steelworkers of America. This is in addition to the several 
thousand workers who have been cut back to a four-day week, and 
a three-day week. (This of -course is with a substantial reduction in 
take home pay). 

Laid off workers with less than two years seniority are especially 
hard hit. The steel contract provides that workers, in order to col- 
lect supplementary unemployment benefits from the company, must 
haye two years of service. Is that the reason that the company is 
laying off the low seniority men, while putting the others on a short 
week? It’s a fine way to Zet out of paying SUB benefits, and increas- 
ing profits for the steel] companies. 


MAYOR DALEY AT PACKINGHOUSE CONFERENCE 


Mayor Daley praised the United Packinghouse Conference held 
last week in Chicago by saying, “No organization has helped Chi- 
cago as much as your union.” He singled out District 1 Director 
Charles Haves and international president Ralph Helstein for special 
mention. The Mavor’s remarks were brief. He omitted his usual jocu- 
lar greetings. The pressure of recent criticism of Pacing Union ofti- 
cials and merhbers of the Mayor for his “handling” of the Calumet 
Park attacks might have had something to do with this. 


WITHSTOOD HYSTERIA, PACKING UNION TOLD 


Rabbi Jacob M. Weinstein, head of the southside KAM T mple 
and a frequent speeaker at labor gatherings, congratulated the United 
Packinghouse Conference for their steadfast position on civil liber- 
ties. He told the 400 delegates to the national conference that “This 
union has withstood the wave of hysteria that swept the labor move- 
ment not so long ago.” He undoubtedly was referring to the witch- 
hunas.and redbaiting that characterized many unions in recent years. 


ATTACK ON UNIONS IS “POLITICAL’—HEALY 
AFL-CIO Regional director Dan Healy, told the Packinghouse 


worker$. at their conference, that “labor will be kept before the bar 
of public opinion at least until November 1958.” He charged that 
much of the attacks on labor today is politically inspired. 

He declared that “labor’s prestige is at a low ebb as a result of 
the (Senate) hearings.” He warned that those in the ranks of labor 
“can look. forward to a rash of punitive legislation—at the national, 
state and local level.” He sharply criticized the McClellan commit- 
tee for failing to carry out an investigation of the employers. 


U OF C AND ROOSEVELT ON LABOR RELATIONS < 


New courses are being offered union leaders at both the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Roosevelt University. The Labor Education 
Division of Roosevelt University, now in its ]1]th year announced 
that it is offering 35 different courses for trade unionists. At the U. 
of C. unionists are being offered three different courses this year. 

Roosevelt University announced that industrialists, Jawyers and 
economists in addition to labor leaders wil] teach their courses. It 
seems that for some the good old class struggle is being replaced 
with the college class room. 


LABOR LEADERS AND GIMMICKS 


During the past couple of weeks the Chicago scene has wit- 
nessed a couple of labor Jeaders come up with the good old fashion- 
ed “gimmick” approach. Ralph Helstein, president of the UPWA, 
and David McDonald, president of the Steelworkers, two labor lead- 
ers of different backgrounds and records are the ones referred to. 

In Helstein’s case, with an obvious eye to the press table, he 
came up with a new “formula” in his opening remarks to the union's 
cE cadterence, He suggested that union representatives sit on 
the boards of directors of the big monopolies, and likewise big busi- 
ness meet with top union bodies. This was done in the name of “pub- 
lic interest.” Sure enough this small part of his speech got the big 
play in the Chicago Tribune. Otherwise, his report to the confer- 
ence was a bitter indictment of the monopolies and their practices. 

Silver haired David McDonald came up with a headline catcher 
as his answer to the growing discontent of the union’s rank and file. 
He proposed a million dollar Joan fund for steelworkers’ children for 
the purpose of paying college tuition fees. While the aim is quite laud- 
able, all must agree, the timing and the context of the proposal makes 
it quite suspect to many observers. While unsettled grievances are 
piling up, while the workers are seeking to elect new officers, this 
is the best the “public relations minded” McDonald can come up 
with. 
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Next Week: Steelworkers 
Conference, NAACP Plans 


A first hand report of the annual conference of the Steelwork- 
ers Union will be reported in next week’s Worker. 

In addition the opening gun meeting of the Chicago NAACP 
and the plans of that organization for the coming period of time 
will also be in next week’s Illinois pages of The Worker. 

With the great amount of news that came out of the national 
Packinghouse Union conference and with our shortage of space, as 
usual, some important actions of this conference could not be carried 
in this issue. They will be carried next week. 

These are some of the features that you will get in YOUR 
copy of The Worker next week. We urge you to donate to it and to 
help get new readers to it. In spite of the economic necessities that 
are forcing a cutback in the Daily Worker to a four-page paper, it 
begins to appear that we may be able to still have the coverage of 
Illinois news in two full pages of The Worker every week. Your sup- 
port alone can make this possible. 

We need both more readers and donations to the paper to guar- 


antee this. 


‘(10 Anti-Racast Confe 


of te ) : > ; 
_|toward redress and relief lie open} nations’ packing plants, the con- 
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Enthusiastic’ Response to 
nce 


CHICAGO. — The city - wide dustrial Relations, Welfare Coun-|tee, Mr. laccino declared. Sponsors 
conference to map plans for mo-|cil of Metropolitan Chicago, Chi-|of the meeting expressed the hope 
bilizing the full resources of alljcago Board of Education, Chicago! that ‘the cit ‘wide effort would 
Chicago organizations to put an/Federation of Labor and the In-'evolve a progtam that would make 
end to the anti-Negro attacks has/ ternational Ladies Carment Work- it impossible to have a recurrence 
been postponed for a short period, ers Union. ‘of the Trumbull Park and Calumet 
Paul Iaccino, secretary. of the Cook’ It was expected that the above! Park anti-Negfo attacks in Chicago. 
County CIO Council, told The! organizations together with the CIO} This is the|first time that a ma- 
Worker. ‘council would co-sponsor the day-| jor section of the Chicago labor 

The conference, originally sched- long meeting. At its September; movement hag taken the initiative 
‘uled to be held late in October, meeting the CIO council voted to! in a city-wide effort to precent anti- 
|was initiated by the CIO council. call this conference, upon the Negro actions. It is expected that 
‘At a meeting of the planning com-' recommendation o fthe executive/the conferende will spotlight the 
‘mittee, agreement was f€ached to board and the human rights com-|causes of the recent attacks and 
postpone the conference for a short! mittee of the council. map lans for participation of labor 
while so that additional organiza-|| Speakers and detailed planning and civic groups in preventing such 
of the conference are in the meese—ny Miia from taking place in the fu- 
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‘has been “enthusiastic.” He stated 
‘that a large number of organiza- oe 
‘tions would co-sponsor the meet- 3% | ; 

‘ing with the CIO. ye i 
Representatives of the following (> Aa@ue © 
‘organizations are serving on the se. See. 

planning eommittee, Mr. laccino #i™ > dl 
isaid: the Jewish Labor Committee, #ijeaee™" om 
‘Catholic Council gn Working Life, Baier 

Interracial Council, Chi- Bagewme : 
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Catholic 


cago Commission on Human Rela- 
| lions, Presbvterian Institute of In- 


Illinois Worse im 
Than Arkansas % 


/ 
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NAACP States 


| CHICAGO. — “There are more * 
Negro children, that are in fact, in 
segregated schools, in Illinois, than 
in Arkansas,” Gerald D. Bullock, 
president of the Illinois State Con- 
‘ference of Branches of the NAACP. 
ilast week charged. Governor Wil- 
liam G. Stratton was called upon to 
meet with a delegation to discuss 
this situation by the state NAACP. 
The NAACP statement spoke of 
Colp,| 


Above you see a scene from the Bridgeport Homes, the 
only CHA project in Chicago that remains all white. A half 
mile away the Mayor of Chicago and his family reside. See 
Story on Page 12. 


Packing Workers Ask — 
Job Security, 30 Hours 


-ceived a standing ovation from 
the delegates following his. speech 


“segregation practices in 


‘Phoenix and Centerville, which 


have been receiving attention, state- 
wide, from the press lately, but 


lonly to. emphasize that these par- 
‘ticular cases are typical of an all 
‘too general condition.” | 

Estimates by the NAACP, while! 
admittedly not based on complete} 
data, is that more than. 100.000) 
Negro children are attending all- 
'Negro schools in the state. In * 


different counties of the state the| ? an 
Stila ee ie ‘no! WH we make it the prseent order < 
Segregation = .n schools is taking Andree P on the struggles in the South. The 
|place, it is said. en ‘union presented hi with ; 
* | The union took note of the per- : | eA eg gy 
FIFTEEN” 1 oN © eae erate ye © P&T) $11,000 check to assist the cam- 
children, wutside of the city of Chi- eliminate women from many of out the vote of the five million 
cago, atténd seven all-Negro high! the jobs in the nation’s packing- Negroes in the south. 
ischools and 70 all-Negro elemen- house plants. All locals were} 7. a il tii Bien Ba 
tary schools. In the Chicago sub- alerted to the need for combatting : Pere eee 
| ) ; | hic ees” sagesen he © ator Wayne Morse of Oregon 
urbs more than 3.000 students at- this policy ol packing manage- }, } _ oad . 
| a : brought continued cheers from the 
tend all-Negro schools. ments. a ae 
| Bullock in his message to the} Hitting I ] , ee ae a a 
Governor, said “Only two courses’ tr: Sn ” — eon per liberal compromisers” in the U.S. 
, , Salad, \ S tract lat Is now in force in the Senate. He detended his stand 
on the civil rights bill, and urged 
that the labor movement take 
necessary steps to clean out cor- 
ruption in labor's ranks. He warn- 
ed of the danger of a national 
right-to-work law in the next ses- 
sion of Congress. He pledged to 
fight against any such legislation. 


(Continued from Page 12) 


to the people; to ask for executive ferenoe stated that “our three-| 
intervention from your office or go’ year contracts have certain vir-| 
into the courts. ‘tues and certain evils. It is ex-: 

“We should consider the latter| tremely unfortunate that we must. 
course only as a last resort because} wait until 1959 to be able to get 
of the unpleasant and indeed, in-| into collective bargaining on these 
ternational derogatory publicity en- all important problems. 
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tailed thereby.” a ie 
ie Lise LAST YEAR at the packing Rca wry bers hfe agp boro 
Urge Ike Appoint — been ar ony gs cxpee with | ence will be reported. 
Civil Richt d the _Amalgamted Meat .Cutters — | 
gts Bo Y ‘Union. _This merger which fell Mrs. L. C. Bates 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 8—The} through at the last minute, was y - 
Communist Party of Eastern Penn-! hardly mentioned this year. How- 4 ominated to 
sylvania and Delaware is circulating! ever the need for unity in the in- 7 
4 » ont nahin dustry was once again restated in NAACP Board 
leaflets calling for drastic action to| a 

. | the report of the in-plant commit-| Mrs. L. C. Bates, president of 

I h 
end the terrorism of the White)... i a me f NAA 
Citizens Councils and to secure en-| “Running as a theme in the feel CO ee ee 
forcement at all levels of the de- ference was the 20 years of sharp | branches; G, R. Darden, pub- 
segregation decrees of the U. S. Su-| struggles that has marked this)!isher and president of the Mis- 
preme Court. union throughout its history. The'sissippi NAACP and Max Delson, 

President Eisenhower is asked to| Packinghouse Workers i | New York attorney, are new can- 
regain tae pe 6g Ae — of the CIO was formed| 4:4,tes nominated to the board = 
Commission provided fer in the bill : te directors of the National Associa- 
passed at the last session of or REV. KING SPEAKS tion for the Advancement of Col 
gress. REV. MARTIN bred F pople. 


KING §sre- 


AFTER 20 YEARS OF UNIONISM — NEW 


WS HOLIDAY pay PARTS TLGCUNG MORE WORM L267 WORKERS 3 


oo wt OO Keerearrs COMM GRAMME SHS qian? soe Leaeet ee 
MCE 5C8S LUMIMATER MUTOMATION 


MO GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE RO ROTHING 


tion has been and will continue Severance pay ar- 
to be the democratic structure 
of an organization which places 
its faith and its control in its 
membership.” 

The conference, which was 
divided into five panels afford- 
ed over a hundred of these dele- 
gates an opportunity to partici- 
em It was far from a “plat- 
orm convention,” which is all 


in the panel proposed a- four- 


Mich, Si 
For Mich, Six 
rendered by Federal judges in the g 
as isi the Cali- . ; 
baced on their decision on She <a United Packinghouse Workers 
LOW WAGES: 
any of the defendants, Helen Win-. s Sa j 
using as a weapon against the 
to President Eisenhower com- and our energies in repeating hardship and heartache inflicted pas with jess human et- 
»” 7 1 

pastor of the Greater Galilee Bap- _. felt that itcheeds neither debate guards against the encroaching worker?” the panel's report asks. 
Vicinity. Wires were also sent 
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DETROIT. — The U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Cincinnati will 
hear an appeal Oct. 16, from the 
six Michigan Smith Act defendants 
— Act — . Pittsburgh and By SAM KUSHNER 
ounecticut recently. 
The Michigan case was sent back gee poet Wy 9 ana the 
i U.S. 5 : 
be this court: Sy fhe “nag wert fourth biennial Wage and Con- 
fornia Smith Act cases. A heavy ; 
expense is occurred by the appeal, of America, AFL-CIO, held at 
send funds to Liberties Appeal the Morrison Hotel. In addition 
Ccomatites P.O. Bex 715. Line © * full discussion on the in- 
| Sages } dustry’s economic problems, the 
ter, Nat Ganley, Phil Schatz, Saul yee q fal on siecamces pai 
Wellman, Tom Dennis, Billy Allan. 2°O"V"Y Came under faretul seru- ee ee 
tiny by the 400 delegates. ' —_— 
ee Refusing to be sidetracked A graphic illustration of the old and new problems — American labor are shown above. This large 
by the charges of corruption . poster was on exhibit at the National Packinghouse conrerence. The smaller print apd the bottom of 
Oommen § e, : the poster on the left side reads, “We whipped them with” and on the right side, “We shall whip 
whole labor movement the union 
B sts Fau us in a summary statement de- The union charged that the protracted 
- clared: - closings were taking pleca “re- rangements. 

. . “ee lone ™ | sands of workers in ort, should the result be mere- 
mending. him for his action in Our denunciation of dishonesty upon thousanc . i | 
rraascere « Sy federal troops to 2d proclaiming our devotion to the shut down operations. greater profit for the employer 

; , i , di aq it . 
tist Church, and Rev. J. Cooper, or discussion to decide that speedup and steps to be taken bi the packies bn Byshor mat 
Dean of the Unity Baptist Dis- ary so-called labor leader who against “the constantly increas- 
to Gov. Faubus condemning bis 

“defiance of the U. S. Constitu- 


te j D . 30 H WwW ek 
asking for an acquittal, as was 
Comt: whe quneres 6 sew 200 tract Policy Conference of the —_— ls | cen illia 
wood Station, Detroit, or give to sigs, . 
unions extensive program on 
and racketeering that many are. ( en : 
i them with.” Both captions refer to the five qualities of the union listed in the posters center. 
CHICAGO.—Wires were sent “We have not spent our time gardless of what may be the “If machiner snsy te greater 
Little Rock by Rev. J. D. Strong, — honest trade unionism. We have The union proposed . safe- and unemployment for the 
trict Association of Chicago and 
tion.” ean 


‘ev. Cooper also sent a Wits 


to Senator John S. McClellan 
urging, him to investigate “the 
fur greater racket of racism as 
practiced by the Governor of 
Arkansas and other Arkansas offi- 
cials.” 

The wires were read to the 
congregation of the Creater Gali- 
lee Baptist Church Sunday. 


has misued union funds and be- 
traved the trust placed in him 
by his members should be 
driven the ranks of labor. 

* 

“AND WE have recognized 
also that there are those to 
whom the existence of such mis- 
leaders is merely an occasion for 
creating an atmospere of hos- 
tility to labor generally, for pro- 
moting anti-labor legislation, 
and for seeking headlines for 
political and personal advan- 
tage. We have felt that our 
best protection against corrup- 


too often the pattern of labor 


conventions these days. The 
panels were: IN-PLANT AND 
CONTRACT PROBLEMS, IN- 
FLATION, POLITICAL EDU- 
CATION, CIVIL RIGHTS 
AND ORGANIZATION. 
PLANT SHUTDOWNS HIT 
The panel on shop problems 
dealing with in-plant and con- 
tract problems hit hard at the 
big packers for their indiscrimi- 
nate shutting down of depart- 
ments throughout the country. 


ing work loads and the sense- 
less drive of the incentive sys- 
tem that draws the individual 
worker into self - destructive 
speedup while his fellow work- 
er is forced out of a job.” 
Among the proposals made, 
some were that severance pay 
by the companies be paid for a 
period of time “until the (dis- 
a employe can be _ re- 
ocated in a comparable job in 
the community, that a special 


program. 
¥ 


AS REMEDIES to this prob- 
lem a 30-hour work week, long- 
er vacations, earlier retirement 
age and larger pensions and ad- 
ditional paid holidays were out- 
lined. In speaking of the need 
for the 30-hour week, the union 
stated that “the 40-hour week 
has become economically obso- 
lete. The 30-hour week is not 
a dream—it is a real and present 


fund of a specified sum per 
pound be put in a fund to han- 
dle the financial cost of the 


necessity and it can be achieved 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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Is 14 Years Long All Radiation 
> Under State 


Enough, Mir. Daley: 


CHICAGO—A modest two story house in the 3600 
block on South Lowe is the home of Chicago’s Mayor Rich- 
ard V. Daley and his family. This is in the heart of Chicago's 
famous “Bridgeport” area. The mayor and his family are 
old time residents of this community. 


Just a little more than one 
half mile from the mayoralty 
residence there has been since 
May Ist, 1943 a public housing 
project called Bridgeport Homes. 
This is how the Chicago Housing 
Authority brochure describes this 
project: 

“Bridgeport Homes is a low- 
rent public housing development 
built, owned and operated by 
the Chicago Housing Authority. 
It was named for the neighbor- 
hood in which it is located.” 

* 

THIS PROJECT, composed of 
141 dwelling units in two-story 
rowhouses, is the only one of the 
thirty operated by the Chicago 
Housing Authority that #& exclu- 
sively occupied by whites. There 
are no Negro tenants in the 
Bridgeport Homes. 

For an answer to this question, 
The Worker. inquired at the 
Chicago Housing Authority, and 
there was told that these matters 
are worked out in conjunction 
witlr the Mayor’s Commission’s 
on Human Relations. The May- 
ors commission works hand and 
glove with the Police Depart- 
ment and makes it moves when 
the time is “ripe.” 

Now, more than 14 years since 
the first tenant moved into the 
Eridgeport Homes, the tine has 
not yet become “ripe” it seems 
for itnegrated housing, of Negro 
and white, at this project. In 
spite of adverse criticism, the 
CHA has succeeded in p!acing 
Negro tenants in every other 
housing project i Chicago. 


IT IS well known that there 


are thousands of Negro families 
squeezed in the _ restrictive 
ghettos of Chicago who are anxi- 
ous to secure apartments in pub- 
lic housing projects. But still the 
Bridgeport Homes remains lily- 
white. 

The pious statements of Mayor 
Daley on the outrages in Trum- 
bull Park or in Calumet Park, 
have a hollow ring to many, as 
his own ward, his own bailiwick, 
remains the last holdout against 
integrated housing of Negro and 
white in the field of public 
housing, 

With this in mind, many are 
carefully observing the mayor's 
action in the forthcoming city 
council hearings on new public 
housing sites in Chicago. Will the 
8,000 new units, that can be put 
up in Chicago, be limited to the 
wards which have a majority of 
Negro residents? 

One Negro trade unionist, in 
commenting on this situation to 
The Worker, said, “The Mayor 
can now perform with some 
deeds. He can take steps to. de- 
segregate his own neighborhood. 
This would be a good first step. 
Then he can take the lead in the 
city council to make sure that 
all of the new projects are put up 
in neighborhoods where Negro 
and white can live side by ‘side. 

“Many of us (Negroes) have 
voted Democratic in the past. 
We have thought of it as the 
party of the working people. 
Now we will see if there is a 
difference between Faubus of 


Arkansas and Daley of Chicago?” 


Registration 


SPRINGFIELD, Hl. — Fifteen 


thousand radiatic installations 


in the state of Illinois must regis- 
ter with the State Department 
of Public Health under newly 
passed legislation in the last ses- 
sion of the state legislature. Thus 
far only ten of the installations 
hav seo registered. 

As a result of the growing 
concern on the part of the Amer- 
ican people on the effects of 
radiation, and the attendant pub- 
licity that has come from the 
a-bomb tests, the legislature felt 
compelled to pass the registration 
legislation. 

Senate bills 381 and 382, in- 

troduced by Senators Jones and 
Drach, does not provide for any 
controls or restrictions on these 
installations. It merely requires 
their registration, 
- Among the ten registrants thus 
far, there are seven hospitals. 
Other installations that have thus 
far registered are steel companies 
and a technical institute. 


The Mlinois Department in-’ 


formation service declared that 
“The State Department.of Pub- 
lic Health, under its newly 
created Bureau of Radiological 
Health and Pollution Control is 
authorized to inspect and investi- 
gate the premises or operations 
of radiation installations to eval- 
uate the potential hazard to the 
health of Illinois’ citizens.” 
Illinois is one of the few states 
that has enacted the registration 
law. However in its last session 
the legislature refused to enact 
legislation that would enlarge the 
coverage under the states work- 
men's compensation law, of in- 
pee caused by radiation. Such 
egislation was urged by both the 


' State AFL and the State CIO, 


Illinois’ Discrimination 


Should End at Once! 


An Editorial 


The demand of the Illinois State NAACP that Gover- 
nor William Stratton meet with ajdelegation of representa- 
tives of the states people to work out ways and means of 
ending the intolerable and despicable segregation practices 

in the state of Lincoln is fully justified in our view. The 
“no comment” reply of the governor to this proposal is 
nothing more than contempt for the. democratic processes. 


Highlighting the school segregation issue was the bombing of 
the place of business Owned by William Hatchett, president of the 
Colp school board. Hatchett, a Negro,| heads the four-man majority 
that voted to desegregate the Colp public schools. Thereafter the 
white students transferred to all-white schools. 

* 

COLP is not the only downstate community where the school 
desegregation issue has come to the fore. The NAACP pinpointed a 
number of other communities that are viplating the Supreme Court de- 
cisions. In some of the areas there are no plans for desegregation of 
these schools. An aroused people in IHinois can compel the Gover- 
nor to act. : | 

IT SEEMS that a “do-nothing” pplicy on segregation and jim- 
crow is bipartisan. In Chicago, the only public housing project which 
is still barred to Negro tenants, is the) one in Mayor Daley's home 
ward. The Chicago City Council in coming weeks will have the op- 
portunity to strike a blow for democracy and integrate Negro and 


white public housing. | 


* 

THIS can be done by demanding that the city council vote 
public housing sites for the 8,000 new homes in the southwest side, 
northwest side and northside. All those opposed to discrimination in 
housing should make their voices heard to the Mayor and the city 
council. 

The forthcoming conference initiated by the Chicago CIO is a 
welcome development and we are hopeful that plans will be forth- 
coming, not only to end mob violence! in Chicago, but to get at the 
roots of the matter. The jimcrow setup in the Chicago schools and 
the pattern of housing segregation in the city breeds mob violence. 


It feeds the racists. 
* 

THE time has come for an end to double talk, be it in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, Sprinfield, Illinois, or Chicago. Governor Stratton, 
Mayor Daley and the Chicago City Council face a mighty challenge. 
The people of the state of Illinois and the city of Chicago are the 
only ones who can guarantee that there will be no continuation of 


i 


double talk. | 
Every trade unionist, every organization, should speak out 


loudly and firmly and demand action |by the state and city authori, 
ties. Little Rock is not many miles from Illinois. Is the racism spon- 
sored by Governor Faubus of Arkansas ialso close to Illinois? The peo- 
ple can tear away the veil of silence that hides the answer to this 


question, 


After Sputnik ~W hat? 


hich 


WHEN NEWS of the man-made 
moon, Sputnik, flashed over our aston- 
ished globe that veteran of science, 
Nobel-prize winning nuclear physicist 
Frederick Joliot-Curie, of France, cried 
exultantly, “It is a great turning-point 
in civilization.” 

Most of our own creative scientists 
agreed. Their immediate and generous 


impulse was to congratulate their Soviet 
colleagues on an achievement regarded as one 
of humanity's greatest, equivalent to the discov- 
ery that the atom can be split. 

Homo sapiens is no longer earth-bound. And 
simultaneously many on earth welcomed the 
wanderer among the heavens, this autumn of 
1957, as a harvest moon of peace. We now know, 
irrevocabiy and forever, that the man-made 
magic of science has truly rendered this One 
World—which we who have come down out of 
the trees and emerged trom the caves—can manage so 
that it can bring untold blessings te us, to our children 


and their children. 
* 


WHEN Sputnik first made his appearance on the 
stage of heaven, those who had more than nodding 
acquaintance with his family, our foremost scientists, 
rejoiced. 

That “thev’—a socialist country—“did it first,” did 
not dismay the gilted men whose creative labors in 
this field are extending the horizons to the constella- 
tions. 
Dr. Lloyd Berkner, president of the International 
Council of Scientific Unions, an originator of the idea 
for the International Geophysical Year, said jubilantly, 
“I wish to congratulate our Soviet colleagues on theit 
achievement.” 

Even more emphatic was the statement from Wash- 
ington of Dr. Joseph Kaplan, chairman of the United 
States National Committee for the geophysical year. “I 
am amazed,” he said, “that in the short time they 
had to plan—obviously no longer than we had—I think 
it was a remarkable achievement on their part.” 

And P. H. Wyckoff, a colleague, made a com- 
ment all Americans may well note: “We expect,” 
he said, “to work with the Soviets to obtain the avail- 
able data. They have been very good to us, telling 
us about the frequencies and other information about 
tracking the satellite. We are very happy tor them.” 

Other American scientists responded similarly. 
Like Joliot-Curie they regarded the man-made moon 
as an instrument “to help us learn many things oi 
which we are now ignorant, and how to apply them 
on the earth.” Men of all lands, citizens ot our in- 
dustrial civilization cternally seeking new, cheaper 
and more productive sources of energy, know the 
meaning of that. Everyone, every working-man on 


earth will be the gainer. 
| . 


Sputnik Proves 


It’s One World 

THAT THE SOCIALIST civilization of the Soviet 
Union “did it first” should dismay no man, but on 
the contrary, inspire: him to think further and more 
deeply than he ever did. For this is a moment of awe, 
and it has many meanings for each dweller on earth. 


Way fo 


sementnined 


r Mankind! 


—_— 


Sputnik’s Biggest Lesson 


From an editorial in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer: 
7 o 

“Greatest challenge of all in this new 
age ushered in by a ‘baby moon,’ is the chal- 
lenge to a new approach, in both West and 
East, to the problem of world peace. There 
is not much point in scientifically reaching 
for the moon if a race for more devastating 
missiles is to annihilate civilization down 
here. 

“Not only the free world, but the Amer- 
ican people will look to Washington—par- 
ticularly to the White House—for some sign 
of recognition of the new vistas ahead, and 
for the invigorating leadership needed to 
guide our people from an old world into a 
new. 


at the post 
1879 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22. 1947. 
oilice at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 


“The ‘beep-beep’ of that Soviet satellite 
is being heard round the world. It will be 
folly indeed to pretend either that we in 
America do not hear it, or do not grasp 
its message.” 
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The first lesson that the new moon should teach 
us is that the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. must live in man- 
made fraternity on this satellite-ringed earth. Sputnik 
dramatizes, more than any eloquent word in speech 
or book, or prior achievement, that war today is truly 
“unthinkable.” 

To have been able to propel the satellite through 
the earths atmosphere half a thousand miles into the 
air required an enormous scientific plant. Now all 
men of the West know that the first socialist land 


has all the latest nuclear equipment we have—and 
possibly, as many believe, more. 

High officials are being censured because they 
brushed off the scientific claims of the Soviet Union. 
That skepticism brought us to dangerous international 
policies. 

What one nation can do, other nations can do; 
it is not in the stars man never made, that one ‘people 
is superior to others... Adolph Hitler so believed, and 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Interview with Leaders of 3 Faiths in Little Rock 


instigated by the “unscrupulous 


By A. B. MAGIL 


WHILE the deadlock be- 
tween Gov. Orval E. Fau- 
bus of Arkansas, pinup man 
of the Southern racists, and 


the federal government con- 
tinued over integration of the 
formerly all-white Central High 
School in Little Rock, religious 
leaders of that city, in telephone 
interviews with The Worker, told 
of plans for special prayer serv- 
ices this Saturday, Columbus 
Day, at 11 A.M. in support of 
law and order. 

Negro. and white citizens 
throughout the state are partici- 
pating in these services, which 
are being officially supported by 
the Protestant, Catholic and Jew- 
ish faiths. 

+ Rev. Dr. W. O. Vaught, pas- 
tor of Immanuel’ Baptist Church, 


the largest congregation in Little 
Rock, told The Worker that the 
citys religious leaders got to- 
gether as a result of a letter from 
President Eisenhower to Dr. 
Robert R. Brown, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Arkansas, 


and decided to hold the services. 
“We believe this will contribute 
toward helping solve the crisis 
here, he said. 
* 
DR. VAUGHT said 600 per- 


sons had attended servicestin his 


church last Sunday night de- 
voted to the Little Rock crisis. 
In a sermon earlier that day he 
praised the white students of 
Central High School for having 
overwhelmingly refused to join 
a walkout which he said was 


White Citizens Council and the 
unethical Mothers League,” 
Dr. Vaught told The Worker 
that “many business men and 
thinking people have changed 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Mrs. Bates Says Negro People Back Law and Order 


Mrs. Daisy Bates, head of 
the Arkansas chapter of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 
who has played an outstanding 


‘vole in the Little Rock integra- 


tion battle, told The Worker in 
a telephone interview that the 
Negro people were wholeheart- 


edly supporting the Columbus 
Day services for law and order. 
Mrs, ‘Bates denied published 


reports that the Negro commu- 
nity in Little Rock was, boycot- 
ting wihte business  establish- 
ments, “They decided they 
wouldn't go to the recent live- 
stock show because that could 
be a source of trouble,” she 
said. “But there’s been no eco- 
nomic boycott.” ‘ 

Mrs. Bates also talked about 
a different kind of boycott: by 
white advertisers of the Negro 


weckly, the State Press, of 


which she and her husband, L. 


C. Bates, are editors and pub- 
lishers. She said-the boycott be- 
gan in 1954 after the Supreme 
Court desegregation decision 
and later became _ intensified. 
“We now have no local adver- 
tising by white merchants,” 
she said. “We have only small 
Negro merchants. This has 
put the paper in a very serious 
financial situation. We have a 
circulation of 19,000, but no 
paper can. exist on circulation 


, 


alone.” 
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What Keeps the Satellite 
Circling Mother Earth? 


By ANNE B. COLEMAN 
(Science Editor of The Worker 

THE SOVIET satellite “Sput- 
nik” has been travelling about 
the earth fifteen times a day 
sirfee Oct. 4. The people of the 
earth have reacted -with equal 
speed and the entire world is 
paying homage to _ Soviet 
science. 

How did the Russians do 
Shall Americans be deluged by 
the nonsense that comes from 
our director of Central Intelli- 
gence Agency,,.Allen Dulles, 
who on Sept. 19 said that the 
“Russians learn their science 
from the Germans? It is such 
stupidities that has created in 
the minds of the American peo- 
the notion that the. Soviets 
cot their information from spy- 
ing on American$ and captured 
German scientists. 

The anti-Soviet expert of the 
New York Times, Harry 
Schwartz, laid. that to rest with 
his story on the intercontinental 
ballistic missile in the Sept. 15 
of his paper. Schwartz 


. 


it? 


ple 


jssue 
wrote: 

“The Soviet ICBM cannot be 
the product of successful espi- 
onage, for the West has no such 
weapon now; in fact, it would 
be most useful if our intelli- 
gence services could learn some- 
thing in this field from the Rus- 
sians. Nor does it do any good 
to speak about the German con- 
tribution to Soviet success. 
Large numbers of German scien- 
tists are working for us too, 
probably a more brilliant group 
than Moscew has. If German 
scientists were all that were re- 
quired we would have this ulti- 
mate weapon.” | 

eae 

ROCKETS ARE no separate 
or distinct achievement of any 
one scientist or nation. The 
course of rocket development 
has gone on for 2,000 years. It 
was first mentioned in a Chi- 
nese document of the first half 
of the 13th century as a weap- 
on to be used in their battles 
against the Mongols. This was 
the fire-arrow of later military 
literature. A century passed be- 
jore it was again suggested for 
use by the Italian engineer Fon- 
tana; and in the early periods 
of the Napoleonic wars rocket 
weapons were developed by 
William Congreve, the English- 
man, in the struggle against 
Trance. 

Scientific literature of the 
most recent period’ constantly 
refers to three names: the 
siin, Konstantin E, Tsiolkowsky; 
the German, Herman Eberth, 
‘bnd the, American, Robert God- 
dard. 

On Sept. 17, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment celebrated the LOOth 
anniversary of the birth of their 
rocket pioneer Tsioikowsky, 
who died in 1935. As early *as 
1598, he had already published 
a work in connection with the 
necd for liquid fuels of the ker- 
osene type for better rocket 
propulsion. It was his sug ges- 


THE MAN-MADE moon 
sails through space and augurs a 
time of undreamed-of human ad- 
vance but our creditors are ob- 
stinately earth-bound. They re- 
fuse to get off that dime and 
clamor at the doors. 

We feel that our paper must 
stay alive to guarantee that the 
Sputnik-advance of modern sci- 
ence will be rivalled by social, 
political and economic advances. 
In other words, that the cave- 
men monopolists, in the arma- 
ments industry and others, will 
not head us into war and awful 
destruction before mankind as a 
whole catches up to its tech- 
nology. 


{1S- 


tion of an artificial earth satel- 
lite, and the perception that in 
the rocket mankind had found a 
method of propulsion which did 
not require air for its operation 
that has so honored him among 
his scientific colleagues. 

Our American scientist, Dr. 
Goddard, proposed “A Method 
of Reaching Extreme Altitudes” 
for his work under the sponsor- 
ship of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. He suggested that it 
would be possible to send a 
rocket to the moon carrying 
sufficient flash powder for it to 
give visual announcement of its 
arrival there. He was one of the 
first to suggest the use of liquid 
fuels as a propellant for rockets. 

Professor Eberth contributed 
a brilliant discussion on “Roc- 
kets Into Interplanetary Space” 
and suggested some of the 
mathematical problems and so- 
lutions that would be faced by 
yan mM such an undertaking. 

* 

A ROCKET IS the simplest 
of all machines, with no wheels, 
armatures, je- 

moving parts 


pistons, 


act 


ROal’s, 
vers. 2 
< 
at all. 

If one were to blow upa bal- 
loon. hold the neck between 


two fingers, and sudgn'y re- 
fingers, the result 


lease the 
would be a _ rocket-like action. 


The balloon is merely a contaia- 
er of gas (in this case air) under 
pressure—exerting itself equally 
in all directions. Removal of 
the tingers from the neck of the 
balloong.releases some of that 
air, m » for unequal pressure 
in the balloon, which darts off 
in a definite direction, equailing 
the pressure to do so. 

This is like the rocket in flight, 
some of the escaped gases leav- 
ing the opening and thrusting 
the rocket forward. The action 
of the multi-rockets, which -re- 
leased the “sputnik,” was thus 
due to the internal difference 
in pressure because a stream of 
compressed gas was _ forced 
through a narrow opening. 


iO 


SPUTNIK, LIKE ANY future 
satellite had 


problems. It was thrust forward 


also its special 


into space, but what keeps ‘it 
there? Why 
around the earth? When will it 
fall down? These questions 
have also been a part of the 
scientific rocketry of the world. 
Tass stated that “the carrier roc- 
ket has imparted to the satellite 
the required orbital velocity of 
about 8,000 meters (26,000 feet) 


does it revolve 


”> 
sls cond. , 
If one were to throw a ball 


into the air. it would soon come 


down. This would be true of 
anything that would be hurled 
ito the air or even shot by rifle 
or cannon. This is so because 
of what is called gravity, the 
force which ties matter to mat- 
ter. Why this is so, we have 
not been able to explain, but we 


can observe its effects, such as 


ae — 


Some of our readers appreciate 
this and do not rest until they 
have dug down and helped this 
newspaper survive. We recom- 


mend the following letters from 
two small towns in Florida and 
one in Oklahoma who have the 
Sputnik spirit. “Enclosed find 
$10, our contribution for the 
month of October” a woman of 
a small, interior Florida town 
writes. “In future instead of 
sending $7 will increase the 
amount by three dollars, with 
the hope all of your readers do 
likewise.” From another Florida 
town, Grlando, another woman 
(God bless them) writes: “In 


objects returning to the- earth. 

We also know that if an ob- 
ject is shot or pushed away from 
the earth with a velocity of 6.95 
miles per second, such an object 
will not return to earth, but trav- 
el out in space around the earth, 
never returning. Such an object 
was the Soviet satellite Sputnik, 
which was shot out with the fan- 
tastic speed of 18,000 miles per 
hour and reached a_ position 
about 560 miles above the earth. 

Soviet astronauts calculate 
such a satellite can continue ‘to 
rotate in such a manner for 
about thirty years. This is so 
because in travelling around the 
earth Sputnik will come into 
contact with some air currents, 
which may slow it down, even- 
tually push it out of its present 
path, and finally back to heavier 
cir densities, and burn it up 
completely in its plunge down- 
ward. 

* 


WHAT CAN WE Jearn from 
this spherical cylinder 


which weighs 184 pounds? The 


ox 


An 


incl 


radios ol the world have been 


tuned tO its constant radar blips 


‘and ean track its path. The in- 


formation about air currents, 
the trajectory that the satellite 
is taking, will bring information 
for the launching ot maby larg- 
er spheres that will be sent aloft 
by the USSR and USA duyng 
this International Geophysical 
Year. 

What is most exciling is its 
promise of things to come, of 
moon-travel and inter-planetary 
space trips. Here, too, the be- 
ginnings have been made and 
the recent stories about project 
Aerobee” in the United States 
contain exciting possibilities for 
future human explorations of 
the vast spaces of the skies. 

Hlowever, it must be remem- 
bered that the earth's atmosphere 
is a vast laboratory. In ii cos- 
mic rays Produce nuclear trans- 
formations, which are lethai to 
the human body. We wiil need 
knowledge from the new un- 
charted seas ol the exosphere. 

American and world scientists 
for the part are in com- 
plete agreement with the NY 
Times editorial of Oct. 6 which 
“It was Soviet scientists 
and technicians who built and 
launched this concrete symbol 
of man’s coming liberation from 
the forces which have been hith- 
bound him to earth. Te 
them must go the congratula- 
tions of all humanity. This is 
a feat of which all mankind czn 
be proud. The Soviet citizens 
who accomplished it set the 
peak on a huge tower which 
had been raised by men of 
many nations in the decades and 
earlier. 


most 


states 


erto 


centuries 


ie ese ais 


DESIGN for an Americ 
in Akron, O. 


will circle the earth for two months at a 


AFL-CIO Didn't Help 


‘ 


er 
moon rocket’ was shown recently 


It includes a three-stage rocket, with a satellite that 


altitude of 500 miles. 


Anti-Hotfa Teamsters; 
What Will It Do Now? 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


| 
THE NEXT SIX weeks may determine whether the 
AFL-CIO will stay united or if newly-elected Teamsters 


president James R. Hoffa's group will become the hub-of a 


splitaway rival center. The deci-, 
sion may even come earlier, on, OT 


—_— 


ler fot] Hoffa’s purposes. The en- 


‘Oct. 24, when the AFL-CIO execu-| Couragel ent given to a “rank and 
tive council meets im New York jfile Sulljin federal court on the eve 


to prepare the road for 


ithe developments in store. 
came from Maurice 


They 


Iwith Hoffa’s followers in the midst | kicked 
‘of a rip-roaring victory celebration, | people 
he received two wires of congratu-;|preme 
lation that shed light on some of |fused t 


Hutcheson, }was Ww 
president of the Carpenters, him-}™Manag 
‘self under a cloud for “inethical|sands, 


the|of the @onvention to block elec- 
Atlantic City convention on Dec. 5./tions on ground the convention was 
| As I took off from Miami Leach,} rigged | 


was worse than futile, it 
ack against the anti-Holfa 
hen, as was inevitable, Su- 
sourt Justice Warren re- 
stop the elections. 

while the Hoffa machine 
ll organized and expertly 
, spent hundreds of thou- 
nd pressed an aggressive 


Also, 


I practices,” and Morris Weisberger, 'drive, its.opponents were split four 


president of the Sailors Union of| Ways, 
ithe Pacific, successor to the late/little in > an = 
Harry Lundeberg. No doubt other|the threat of AFL-CIO expulsion. 


congratulations followed from Jead- 


much like Hoffa’s. 


‘for John L. 


tha 


; 


yorly organized, and had 
their program apart from 
movement 


The | rank and file 


ers of the Bakery and Confection-|against corruption and bureaucracy 
ery, United Textile Workers and|had de 
some other groups whose “ethical” }!n this} union which never had a 
practices and general outlook are|convention contest or such a mem- 


eloped swiitly and widely 


bership protest. But it was not until 


Hoffa’s unconcealed admiration| Hoffa |had already committed a 
Lewis, also suggests | Majority of the“union’s delegates to 
hat the old man with the bushy} his support, that candidates began 
evebrows will encourage a break-ito throw their hats into the ring. 


away from the AFL-CIO. partic-| The amti-Hofta camp remained di- 
ularly if its fire is directed at Walter vided ito the end, despite strong 


‘Reuther and George Meany, 
pet hates. 

* 
WHATEVERS ones attitude 
‘may be toward the personalities in 
ithe picture, the stark reality is that 


’ 


his efforts) by Thomas Hickey of New 


York and Rep. John Shelley of San 
Francisco, both candidates who 
withdrew, to get unity. 

* 


UNDER the circumstances. it is 


Newton and labor may be in two pieces before remarkable that 28 percent of the 


Kepler; Galileo and Copernicus, |long, depending on what the AFL-/vote for president went to anti- 


Tsiolkowsky, Goddard and Eb- 
erth, all these and many others 
made their. contributions — to 
building the edifice of knowl- 
edge. which made possibie this 


‘ ‘ > 
superlative achievement. 


R EARTH-BOUND CREDITORS 


spite of all the hard sledding the 
staff is putting out good and in- 
teresting papers, and Lord knows 
they are necessary! Here is an- 
other ten for their encourage- 
ment.” 

And from Oklahoma, a man 
(God bless them too) writes: 
“Inclose find 3 bucks to help in 
the good work being done by 
Worker and DW.” He writes 
from a sick-bed, “unable to find 
employment,” and apologizes for 
not doing more. 

We hope these three readers 
should be emulated by hundreds 
and thousands more. For we are 
still not only earth-bound, but 
very, very much creditor-bound. 


CIO leaders do on the IBT. 


‘in a big hurry to expel the IBT. 


at the convention. thev did about 


done. 


of the disclosure by the Senate com- 
mittee is true and shows the extent 
of the corruption in some parts of 
labor 

But the McClellan committee has 
also exposed its own anti-labor ob- 
jectives and Hoffa's cry that the 
charges against him come from the 
enemy and from “outside” was a 
very effective weapon in the union. 

* 


THE FREQUENT statements by 


‘Meany and Reuther that the IBT 


faces expulsion and another union 


’ 
; 


may be chartered, were made-to- | 


| 


From my observation before and bers. 


i 


The! Hoffa) candidates. And this was in 
question is whether the leaders of|defiance of a bandwagon tide and 
the AFL-CIO will take a serious, | threats “and pressures. No one 
sober ook at what they have done/|should have the illusion that the. 
so far. If they do, they may not be|convention truly reflected the sen- 


timent among the 1,500,000 mem- 


That the convention was rizged 


everything that shouldn’t have been|became clearly apparent when §it 


iwas stalled without action for three 


They cooperated with the Mc-|days because the Beck-Hoffa hand- 
Clellan Committee and took its|picker credentials committee, beset 
disclosures as the gospel truth./by much publicized charges of 
Unquestionably a tremendous part|}phony delegates, weeded out west 6 


200 delegates. Formal acknow 
edgement was made in a report of 
the unseating or “withdrawal” of 
delegates of 75 locals with many 
more still “under investigation.” 
Dave Beck predicted to newsmen 
the legality of the convention will 
be challenged in court. For that 
reason the convention marked time 
while the crass cases of violation of 
the constitution were cleaned out. 

How many delegates there were 
elected “constitutionally” even 
though from “membership” meet- 
, (Continued on Page 4): 
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~ How South Has Complied with the Court 


THE accompanying chart 
shows the status of desegregation 
in the 17 Southern states and the 
District of Columbia, more than 
three years after the Supreme 
Court declared that school segre- 
gation violates the United States 
Constitution. The states fall in- 
to the following three categories: 

In seven states nothing has 
been done to comply with the 
court's decision. Instead the court 


has been denounced by racist. 


politicians and demagogs. 

These states are: Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia. They are states of the Old 

_. South. 

In these states there are 1,658,- 
000 Negro children who are de- 
prived of the right to the unseg- 
regated education which the 
Constitution assures them. 

* 

THERE are four states in 
which a token, but only a token, 
adjustment to the Supreme Court 
decision has been made. 

These states are Arkansas, 
North Carolina, Tennessee and 
Texas. North Carolina is one of 
the Old South. 

In these states there are more 
than 800,000 Negro children en- 
rolied in the schools. Of these 
only 3,795—3,600 in Texas, and 
195 in Arkansas, North Carolina 
and Tennessee—are being edu- 
cated in mixed schools. That is, 
one and one-half _percent in 


mixed schools and 98.5 percent 
in fimcrow schools. 


In North Carolina, about 12 
Negro children attend “mixed” 
schools. The publicly proclaim- 
ed policy of the state administra- 
tion is to permit token desegre- 


gation—for 12 children—in order 
to prevent the lawful integration 
of the 322,00 Negro children en- 
rolled in the school system. This 
is “gradualism” with a vengeance. 
There is no data available on the 
number of whites attending 
mixed schools. 

In six other states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia some substan- 
tial steps have been taken. These 
are the Bagder States. In Oklaho- 
ma, and the District of Columbia 
more than half of the children 
are in mixed schools. In Missouri 
and Oklahoma there are no 
figures on the percentage of Ne- 
gro children in mixed schools. 

In Delaware, Kentucky, Mary- 
land and West Virginia, the pro- 
portion of enrolled Negro stu- 
dents who are in mixed schools 
ranges from 14 percent to 41 per- 
cent. 


3 1 Never 
Out Her 


The following, moving story 
was sent to us by a regular read- 
er of this newspaper. It always 
makes us feel good when a read- 


er believes that something he has 
experienced is worth sharing 
with others—and. he sends it in 
to us. When we get an article of 
this kind, we somehow wish that 
some writers did more reading, 
and some readers did more writ- 


ing. * 


Somehow, whenever I pass 
Bellevue Hospital I feel bother- 
ed. Maybe its because of what 
we believed when we were kids. 
Everyone used to say the sick 
people, the poor people, were 
pushed around by the doctors 
and nurses. If they didn't get 
better right away someone would 
slip them the ‘b ack bottle,” then 
they would get carted off to the 
morgue to make room for the 
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Did Find 


Name- 


next sick one. 

Ceitainly I know today how 
stupid and how bad that idea 
was. Friends of mine have been 
inside and were treated fine, I 
know they have the best and 
smartest in New York workin 
there, and I know they do sna 
Still, in the back of my mind, or 
maybe it’s not really in my mind, 
I can't get rid of the old feeling, 
and I go past a little faster than 
I have to. 


Anyway, on this particular 
night I was driving my Chevvy 
up First. Avenue, after a party 


in Stuyvesant Town Housing 
Project. It was after 12, and the 
rain was so heavy the windshield 
wipers were having tough going. 

I was pretty mad at the rain 
and also mad at myself. 

This party Id just left. The 
hg were nice and frientlly, 
ut.at one point somebody start- 


no desegregation 


FLORIDA 


ed off on a discussion I was al- 
ready sick of—all about the 
Puerto Ricans, how they were 
spoiling the neighborhood, how 
it wasn't safe to come home after 
dark, and why didn’t they stay 
down where they belonged. I 
tried to keep out of it, but at one 
point I lost my patience and I 
told a couple of people off. All I 
did was remind them what some 
New York neighborhoods looked 
like before housing projects like 
Stuyvesant were built, then I said 
that crime didn’t belong to any 
one nationality. And I finished 
off by saying I thought these 
people came to this country 
simply to eat. 

Soon after this little speech I 
began to get the feeling of a little 


chill around me, so I said I was 
tired, and took off for home, 
chalking up in my mind that here 
I was again, me and my big 
mouth. 

So, as I was driving up the 
avenue | saw a couple standing in 
the hospital gate. He was hold- 
ing a kid wrapped up in a 
blanket, bundled over his should- 
er with the rain coming down 
hard, There was no umbrella. 


Percentage of all Negroes 


GEORGIA 


LOUISIANA 


Percentage of all Negroes 


41% 


There was hardly a car in sight, 
no taxi lights, just rain. 

I pulled up and asked the man 
how tar uptown they were go- 
ing. For some reason I tuok it 
for granted they were going up- 
town, so when the guy said they 
lived downtown and away over 
East I was almost sorry I had 
stopped. But I took another look 
at the bundle on his shoulder. 
and I opened the door and got 
them into the car. 

I saw right away they were a 
couple of very wet Puerto Ric- 
ans, and the woman looked ready 
to cry. Instead of just driving I 
started to make conversation. It 
wasnt curiosity—kids get to me, 
and sick kids get to. me even 
more. 

The man did the talking, or 
rather answered me. I figured 
his wife didn't speak English. 

“What's the matter with the 
baby?” 

“Is no baby. Is girl almost 
three years.” 

“What's wrong with her?” 

“Bad cough, fever.” 

“What did they tell you?” 

“Dector examine, give meg 
medicine, say taxe 4@ «Ome, 


bring tomorrow morning if not 
better.” 

“Why wouldn't they keep her 
tonight?” 

“I don't know, Mister; this is 
what they tell me, this is what 
I do.” 

It was right around this point 
I realized the guy wasnt anxious 
to talk to me, and I didn't know 
why. Here I was, going out of 
my way to get them home, really 
interested in the kid, and here [ 
was getting the chilly treatment 
for the second time in one eve- 
ning. 

I just kept on driving, and all 
you could hear was the rain, and 
once in a while a sniffle from the 
youngster. 

One more try I made— 
“Whats’ the llittle girl’s name?’, 
I asked. Nobody said a word. 


Pretty soon we got to their ad- 


diss, 

f :eat.ed over and opened the 
de-yz. “he woman got out first, 
her husband handed out the 
bundle then he stepped to the 


curb ana turned around ta, tace 


me. 
i started to say something 
(Continued on Page 5): 
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Beep-Beep, Penny-A-Beep! 


ON KINGSBRIDGE Terrace in the Bronx 
little Teddy Bonte is charging a penny to the 
neighborhood kids to hear the satellite “Beep” on 
his father’s short wave set. 

I gather from a picture in the newspapers that 
Teddy's business is Reoaiines He has a monopoly 
on the “Beep” in the Kingsbridge Terrace area, 
is able to fill a real need of his customers and he 
sets his price without fear of being undercut by a 
competitor. Ard in the best tradition of free enter- 
prise, Teddy Jets the Soviet scientists do all the 
work while he takes the profits. 

Teddy seems to be the first person in America 
to realize the financial possibilities of the satellite. 
Jt is unfortunate others didn’t see it earlier. I am 
convinced the explanation of why we let the So- 


viets beat us to Outer Space is that nobody saw any ~ 


money im it. 

Anybody could appreciate the enormous 
profits to be made out of airplane carriers, bomb- 
eis, fighters, and tanks—but a satellite, weighing 
under a hundred pounds appeared to be a matter 
of three-parts brain-work and one part beep. Even 
now, nobody is talking about putting a lot of 
monev into American satellites—the talk is all of 
a “crash” program for intercontinental missiles. A 
missile never returns—but think of the returns on 


the. missile! 


tell ee i ee 


Chrysler Workers 
Approve Strike Action 


by ALAN 
MAX 


I FEEL that little Teddy Bonte with his penny- 
a-beep has barely scratched the surface of the 
satellite's Barats. possibilities. 

Why, for example, does a satellite have to let 
off with a mere “Beep-beep”? As it circles the 
globe every ninety-six minutes, why couldn't it 
be saying: “See Les Girls at the Radio City Musie 
Hall Plus Spectacular Stage Presentation”? 

It is not hard to picture people from the far 

corners of the globe res — to this message and 
—— out by raft, sled and camel for the big 
movie house on Sixth Avenue! 
I especially call industry’s attention to the need 
for our getting there first with a rocket that could 
develop a speed of 25,000 miles an hour and there- 
by escape from thre earth’s orbit and head straight 
for Outer Outer Space. Built in sufficient number, 
the rockets could solve American industry's prob- 
lem of finding a market for its goods. To matter 
how many rockets we sent out, the market would 
never reach the saturation point. There would al- 
ways be room Out There for one more. 


Furthermore, unlike the 30 or 40 billions a | 


year that we now put into war goods, the rockets 
could never land us in any trouble. Unless, of 
course, somebody in some other. planetary system 


got the same idea and started rocketing in our | 


direction. 


LE 


LITTLE ROCK 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Faubus and are now against 


him.” 


— 


Asked why no Negro minister | 


_ 


their attitude toward Governor | 
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IT’S OUR MOV 
| put the next move squarely 


NIKITA KHRUSHCHE 

up to us when he said in an jnterview with James Reston 
of the New York Times last Monday that the Soviet Union 
was ready to place all outer}space satellites and missiles 
under international control as|jpart of a general agreement 
between the United States andl the Soviet Union. 

Is this what the Americah people and the peoples of 
all countries need? Or shall we wait till an international 
ballistic’ missile race adds to the horrors of the H-bomb? 

To the Khrushchev prop@sal Secretary of State Dulles 
replied with the deviousness |which for him is second na- 
ture. He gave newsmen the|jimpression that our govern- 
ment was ready to separate the question of satellites and 
missiles from the general disarmament package and dis- 
cuss their control with the Russians. But his words were 
followed by a State Department “clarifying statement” 
which wrapped everything in diplomatic smog. 

It seems, according to the New York Times, that all 
Dulles was suggesting was to|/“discuss discussing’ with the 
Soviet Union. The “clarifying statement” rejected a U.S.- 
Soviet study of the control of guter-space objects. It insisted 
the study must be multilateral, as proposed by the U.S. 


and its allies in the United Nations Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee. The State Department did take a small step for- 
ward by agreeing to separate the study from the disarma- 
ment package—but only if the alliés consent. 

This was in essence the] position expressed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at his press conference last Wednesday. 

The average American has no way of judging the ~ 
“ifs” and “buts” of the Eis¢énhower-Dulles reply to the 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 'Local 7 leaders because of speed- 
DETROIT—Strike authorization up and a clogged up grievance| 
was voted by UAW members in procedures. 
Chrysler's Dodge main plant and) AT CHRYSLER'S 
automotive body shops at the week-| body plants in Detroit the corpora- 
end against a 25 percent produc-'tion has drawn yellow lines across! 
tion increase demanded by the the floor of the shop and if pro-| 
corporation on the up and coming duction workers havent finished) 
]958 cars. their job by the time the worker! 
At this writing Chrysler DeSoto and the operation reaches that line, | 
workers voting on strike action as|the worker is penalized. Sometimes 


had been present at a meeting 
of 40 clergymen last week which 
decided on the Columbus Day 
prayers, Dr. Vaught said: “We 
didn't have Negro ministers 
there because we feel it’s the 
whites that have done wrong to 
the Negroes and therefore it’s 
the whites that should take the 
lead in this effort at reconcilia- 
tion. Our ministers association 


automotive) 


the grievance procedure is clogged|he or she is fired. The production’ 
with hundreds of unsettled beefs. | 
many of which are on speedup. 

At Chrysler's new Plymouth en- 


union because of speedup on the for. strike. 
lines, cutting down of work force! 


production. 


lines are constantly speeded up. | 

Last week the Chrysler workers| 
in these body plants walked out in! 
gine plant on Mound Road here, protest at this type of speedup.| 
strike authorization has been asked! They went back to work today after} 
for from the United Auto Workers a meeting of 4,000 yesterday voted: 


In these body plants the cor- 
and then asking ‘for even higher poration also has told the UAW lo-| 
cal leaders that fatigue time is go- 

At Chrysler’s Jeflerson Avenue|ing to be cut from 10 percent to) 
plant in Detroit a strike authoriza--5 percent when the 1958 models, 


is integrated and we have kept 
in touch with the Negro minis- 
ters on this matter and they are | 
cooperating fully.” 
” 


A LEADING Negro minister, 


Zion Baptist Church, confirmed 
Dr. Vaught’s explanation of the 
absence of Negro clergymen at 
the original planning meeting. 
| He said all the Negro churches 


Rev. F. T. Guy, pastor of Mount | 


tion is to be sought by the UAW get into production. | 
- —- : - | were participating in the Colum- 


TEAMSTERS 


(Continued from Page 2) 


ings of a handful of members or 


—— ee —_—— — 


Jacob Potofsky is head of the union. 
He and Dubinsky were judges over 
the IBT in the AFL-CIO Ethical) 
Practices Committee. 


* 
NOR 


from executive boards? One can’ - 4 Mi 
looked that the Hoftas are “smart 


only guess. 
* 


I DO NOT MEAN to suggest 


enough to acquire the brains and 
istyle of men originally trained in 
ithe Dubinsky-Potolsky “social con- 


thi ffa’s ents w er-| = “7 
that Holfas opponents would cer ‘sciousness’ camp. Harold Gibbons 


tainly have won had the e6nven- “ | 
and some lesser tights of 


tion been constituted on a demo- 
cratic basis. The anti--Hoffa forces 
were too handicapped by the other 
factors and weaknesses already 
noted. 


* 


that 


school, utilizing their experience 
and ADA background, were Hoffa’s 
“idea” men. é: 

No. 1 vice-president, and in line to 
take over if Hoffa 


ibbons is now his 


to jail. 
The worst mistake the AFL-CIO 


Nhe agar i a convention like Jeaders can make is to underesti- 
the and the tactics of a mat|mate the power and resourcefulness 


like Hoffa, you are strongly im- 


of the grou 


building up around 


pressed by some new characteristics | Hoffa, But if the AFL-CIO council 


in the extreme conservative right. 

The Hoffas are not like the moss- 
backs of the AFL of old who swore 
by Gompers and doggedly 
change or youth. And they are not 
like the sell-out artists of the old 
school who often undermined their 
own base among the members by 
a failure to fight for even element- 
ary union objectives. 

The Hoffas lend youth and vigor 
to the most conservative and cor- 
rupt trend in the lahor movement's 
bureaucracy. The Hoffas cleverly 
appeal to the rank and file on the 
basis of the tinion’s gains. They as 
much as say “What do you care if 
your officer is a crovk. You're get- 
ting -better labor conditions than/a 
many other unions, don’t you?” 
Hoffa’s people made the most of 
the fact that the Ladies Garment 
Workers Union members, led by 
David Dubinsky, the man who is 
most publicized as an anti-rack- 
eteer, are today at the very bottom 
of the sintenal vena ladder, while 
the drivers are near the top. And 
they similarly points to wages in 
the men’s clothing industry, where 


continues along the already much 
discredited path of playing ball 
) with the McClellan conimittee and 
resisted |forgetting the basic considerations— 
unity and encouragement to the 
rank and file forces WITHIN the 
IBT who want to clean up the 
unon—then the task will, indeed, be 
easy for 
forces. 


the Hoffa-Hutcheson 


It should above all else realized 


that Hoffa didn’t score a complete 
victory. He won an 
round. He knows of the tremendous 
dissatisfaction in the IBT’s rank and 
file. He showed by his speech after 
election, that he is fearful of risking 
expulsion now. He is pleading for 


important 


year to “clean up.” He showed 


how fearful he is of the anti-cor- 
ruption sentiment by his fear to 
even let the AFL-CIO charges stay 
in the record of the convention. 


So far the AFL-CIO leaders 


steered their policy towards a fight 
between the federation and the 
IBT. Will they see the light and 
shift to a policy of encouraging a 
struggle for clean unionism and de- 
mocracy WITHIN the IBT? 


Ur : ; 


SHOULD IT be over-! 


bus Day services. “Prayer is al- 
ways in order,’. he stated, “and 
I feel it will contribute toward 
easing tensions.” 

Rev. Guy, who is president of 
the Arkansas Baptist Convention, 
said he knew nothing of a boy- 
cott by Negroes of white busi- 
ness establishments. “According 
to the complaints that come to 
me, it's Negro. workers that are 
being boycotted, being discharg- 
ed by 
He said he did not know which 
eompanies were guilty of this 
practice. 

Rabbi Ira E. Sanders of Temple 
Bnai Israel told The Worker 
that all the rabbis and the entire 
Jewish community of Little Rock 
were participating in the Colum- 
bus Day services. “We feel that 
prayer ought to put people into 
an attitude to be receptive to 
eradicate from their hearts hatred 
and prejudice,” Rabbi Sanders 
said. 

“By and ,arge the vast major- 
ity of the people of the Jewish 
faith,” Rabbi Sanders explained, 
“are certainly in favor of abiding 
by the law, and feel the mandate 
of our government, as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court, should 
be carried out.” He added that 
“the vast majority” of the Jewish 
people in Little Rock were inte- 
grationists. 

The racist Mothers League last 
Monday published an advertise- 
ment in the Arkansas Democrat 
attacking Protestant, Catholic 
and Jewish clergymen for or- 
ganizing the Columbus Day 
prayers. The league charged 
Ahem with promoting “race-mix- 
ing.” 

(For more news on the inte- 
gration struggle see Page 3.) 


: 


some white employers.” 


7 


| 


Khrushchev proposal. We believe the average American 
wants the quickest international agreement to end the 
threat of international ballistic missiles hurtling through 
space against men, women and children. Multilateral dis- 
cussions might prove fruitful, but they would have to be 
on a different basis from that which bogged down the dis- 
armament negotiations. 

Additional light on this question was shed by Khrush- 
chev’s disclosure that Dulles had rebuffed Soviet efforts 
to send Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov here for talks with Ad- 
ministration officials. | 

The Russians talk peaceful coexistence afd peaceful 
competition — Khrushchev emphasized this again in the 
Reston interview—and jump at every opportunity to nego- 
tiate at top levels. Our government leaders continue in the 
cold-war rut. The main problem remains: to break through 
the barriers that prevent understanding between the two 


mightiest powers on earth. 


POLITICAL CHICANERY 


FEW thoughtful Americans can blink former Sena- 
tor Herbert H. Lehman's charge that President Eisenhower 
and both political parties were to blame for “the inter-rac- 
ial disturbances in the nation.” For too long, he argued in 
a speech the past week, “civil rights have been a political 
football.” In an instance of political soul-searching that 
could well be emulated by others, he said, “For too long, 
my own party, has sacrificed the cause of civil rights on the 
altar of party unity.” 

But the integration crisis was not helped*by the Re- 

ublican Secretary of Labor's effort to ng the buck to la- 
a James P. Mitchell contended that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration’s fight for civil rights was torpedoed when 
high officials of the AFL-CIO deserted the field. 

James P. Carey, of the International Union of Electri- 
cal Workers, retorted that those maligned “were in the fight 
long before you entered it.” Carey castigated Ike’s “devas- 
tating admission” of ignorance of the bill's terms, and the | 
President's “aimless wandering” which destroyed “all hope 
of saving Part III of the measure.” | 

Carey himself might—in the spirit Lehman demon- 


-strated—have admitted labor's general passivity in the cur- 


rent crisis. And noted that George Meany—instead of per- 
sonally and dynamically mustering his movement's might 
against the Faubus insurrection—went down to the UN to 
minimize the tragedy which; to him, was a mere “incident.” 
More of Lehman's spirit—and consequent action—is impera- 

tive in this grave moment. : ue 
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ON THE WAY 


One Nation—Indivisible 


By ABNER W. BERRY 

ONLY TWO PRESIDENTS of the United States have 
had to take measures to resolve the conflict between the doc- 
trine of states rights and the dominant concept of the United 
States as one nation, indivisible.,~ ete ee 


isarm—World s: Major Issue 


Disarmament is the major issue before the present session of 
the United Nations General Assembly. More than five months of 
negotiations in London by the UN Disarmament Subcommittee end- 
ed in deadlock. We present here in capsule-form the proposals of 
the Western powers—the United States, Britain, France and Canada— 
and those of the Soviet Union. 


-_-—_— _ 


' 


SOVIET PROPOSALS 

H-BOMB TESTS: immediate suepension for 
two or three years with cofttrols in the USSR, 
U.S.A., Great Britain and the Pacific—the ban to 
be separated from other problems of disarmament. 

NUCLEAR WEAPONS: renunciation of use 
by the powers possessing them. 

FISSONABLE MATERIALS: cessation of 
current production for war purposes coupled with 
a ban on the use of nuclear weapons, liquidation 
of stockpiles, and elimination of nuclear weapons 
from national armaments. 

REDUCTION OF ARMED FORCES. first 
stage reduction of Soviet and U.S. forces to 2.- 
900,000 each, then to level between 1,000,000 
and 1,500,000 (precise level to -be negotiated), 
with reduction of French and British forces first 
to 750,000 each and then to 650.000 (the first 
stage reduction only to be effected when agree- 
ment reached on the second): abolition of all mili- 
tary bases in foreign countries and substantial 
reduction of forces stationed in Germany and 
member countries of N.A.T.O. and the Warsaw 
Treaty. 

MILITARY BUDGETS: 15 percent reduc- 
tion (or other figure agreed by negotiation). 

CONTROL: ground controls for all stages: 
aerial inspection conditional on an agreement 
reducing armaments. - 


WESTERN PROPOSALS 


H-BOMB TESTS: suspension for 12 months 
(with a further 12 month’s suspension if contro! 
system is set up and works to the satisfaction of 
the signatories), conditional on a complete agree- 
ment including other Western proposals, particu- 
larly for aerial inspection. 

NU@LEAR WEAPONS: to be retained for 
use only for “individual or collective self-defense.” 

FISSIONABLE MATERIALS: cessation ol 
current production for war purposes with appro- 
priate system of control. 

REDUCTION OF ARMED FORCES: reduc- 
tion of U.S. and Soviet forces to 2,500,000 men 
each and of French and British forces to 750,000 
each in the first stage; reduction in the second and 
third stages of U.S. and Soviet forces to 2,100,000 
and then 1,700,00 each and of British and French 
to 700,000 and 650,000 each. These reductions 
to depend 

a) on further negotiations; 

b) on progress toward solution of. the Ger- 

man question and other political problems; 

c). on other states joining the agreement. 

‘MILITARY BUDGETS: information to 
given to the International Control Board. 

CONTROL: ground controls to be established 
for all stages; aerial inspection to be carried out 
against surprise attack. 


be 


“We Wander from 


Farm to Farm 


7 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
By LUCILLE WARNER 
I've been doing some hard 
traveling, 
I thought you knowed. 
I've been doing some 
traveling, 
Way down that road. 

THE ballad composed by the 
troubadour of the Oklahoma mi- 
gratory workers back in the 30s, 
Woodie Guthrie, has new meaning 
for hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
icans today—men, women and chil- 
dren who are harvesting our coun- 
try s crops trom coast to coast. | 

Recent investigations by the 
NAACP and local newspapers have 
revealed .a widespread network of, 
migratory farming in New _ York) 
State—frequently under the most 
oppressive conditions. 

Take a local case history. Al 
smal! farmer—he barely makes out 
—gives up and goes city-ward for) 
a “steady job in a plant. His neigh-) 
bor takes over his land, and each 
year more land, as more farmers 


hard 


for commercial cows.” 


give up. Here in Erie County over, modations are not quite as good as! pickers on good rows in the first| den him to observe the reasons | 
-/why he had to act, that racism is} 


2,000 acres are now held by one,are provided for commercial cows.| picking (the fields are picked ove 
man, planted mostly in beans. “You! The leader is a minister and’ three times) will occasionally reach 
can't make out unless you're big,”| keeps a pretty decent camp. There 500 pounds. Any day without rain 
the farmer says. ‘are services on Sunday, and the is a work day, but on Sundays they 


There are five labor camps on cops have not been called once this' knock off at 4 instead of 5:30. The! reasons why the basic conflict be-| }; 


P ° : r re , ’ : einen mr - , : ' we PE same 
this big farm, two Negro camps,'season. The leader owns the three most picked last Sunday (on the} ween states rights and national tj 
5. Three! interest remains unresolved is that) py 


weight the conflict is sharpest when it)7] 


305. 


the 


Wias 


tor 


picking) 


off 


two Puerto Rican, and one Polish.’ trucks in which he brings his gang’ third 
“ ’ 7 . . . rr ‘ . : ; 
There's less trouble if you keepjnorth from Florida. This is their|pounds 


President Lincoln was the first 


; presented the job to President 
[Eisenhower. ‘There were many 
itimes in history when the conflict 
‘flared but it was always either 
‘compromised or become moot be- 
‘fore the issue could be joined. 

| Behind the doctrine of states 
‘rights is the theory that the U, S. 
‘is the result of a compact between 
sovereign states and that the in- 
| strument of that compact is the 
|Constitution. Moreover, the true 
believer in states rights reserves to 
ithe states as signatories of: the 
icompact, the right to abrogate 
parts of it. 


such President, and now history 


' 


In the middle of the 19th cen- 


tury President And¥ew Jackson 
slapped down the theory of states 
Irights in a proclamation against 
‘South Carolina’s attempt to nullify 
‘tthe Tariff Act. There was no op- 
| portunity for Jackson to use force 
‘to apply the act in South Carolina 
‘because it was repealed too soon. 
But Jackson made it clear in the 
most forceful language that the 
'U. S. was a nation and not a fed- 
‘eration and that tederal law was 
| going to be obeyed in every state 
‘if he had to use the Arm\ to ac 
complish such obedience. Lincoln 
was forced to join the issue not 
many years later when the right to 
‘secede from the U. S. was claimed 


| 
| 


by a number of southern states. 


Now President Eisenhower has had 
to act on a smaller scale, but in 
behalf of resolving the basic con- 
flict left as a heritage of com- 
promise and opportunism. 

* 


THE PRESIDENT never fails 
to say how “saddened” he 4s by 
the action he has been forced to 
take to defend the sancity of fed- 
‘eral law in Little Rock. He would 
like to disengage there and return 
to the atmosphere of tranquility. 
There seems to be no thought that 
‘this tranquility would be bought 
by giving validity to the states 
rights doctrine, as it has been for 
nearly 100 vears. 

[t sounds strange for the Presi- 
dent to express sadness in acting 
to defend the nation. That is what 


“The accommodations are not quite as good as are provided jhe jis doing at Little Rock with! 
re ' 


iso deep in American political life 
ithat it takes an army to entorce a 
law the racists oppose. One of the 


the federal. troops. It might sad-| 


ANDREW JACKSON 
He slapped down the defiants 


—_ —-— — 


These incidents happened within 
one year. 

[t might have been thought that 
these upheavals could be written 
out and that the old compromise 
would hold, But there a 
new factor that cannot and will not 


become a party to the compromise 


is now 


-Negro parents and children. They 
will persist in seeking enjoyment 
of their U.S. citizenship rights. 
Another factor is the difference 
between that of 
(1850. Slavery existed then, and 
i ‘ 
ithe white western world was in 


our world and 


process of conquering Africa ‘and 
|Asia. Imperialism was just sinking 
|its| roots and preparing the Vic- 
‘tonian age. But all of that has past. 
Asia is for the most part free; 
Africa is becoming free. Socialist 
nations rule in one-third of the 
world. A war has been fought 
against the racism of Hitler and 
ithe ovérwhelming majority of the 
world’s peoples are fighting with 
every weapon for democracy. 
There is too little maneuvering 
space in today’s world for a com- 
promise with states rights based 
Pt racism. The President must 
sdnse this, but he would still like 


ito let the matter rock along as it 
is and somehow reach a solu- 
pn. The southern governors and 
liticians will not permit it. 
hey, like the persistent Gov. Fau- 


them separated.” Five years ago aj permanent way of life. They make!of the bags! One remembers that 2€@'S upon the rights of Negroes.|bhs of Arkansas and Gov. Mar- 


large part of this crop was harvest- 
ed by local labor—men on tempor-| North. Of course, there are often a tested scale. While working on 
ary layoff or pension, women who days of waiting—payless—between, the trucks, weighing etc. the “men 
wanted a few weeks work, young-! on ) ’ , 

sters.on vacation. But this type of make a “living” ut nobody goes| holding tax is taken out, but social 
labor was not only uncertain, it)/South with money to invest, and security is. 

could and did make wage demands.|not infrequently an inexperienced) Social security! The Asian flu is 
Three and one-half to four cents a'truck will get stranded without! making its appearance. At our min- 


pound was the going rate. Now| gas. However, the town will usually ister’s camp 30 of the 70 camejhave to pursue the action due to} i 
with the migrants who have no} give them gas to move on, because} down with it. Doctors do not come|a repeal of the law South Carolina) isfue: the | 
other means of livelihood, the rate|they don’t want to take care of out that far, and the minister did/attacked, it is not likely that the’ tl 


tut he went to see 


Could 


inot expect it. 
district 


them. 


is two and one-half cents. The 
The farmer does not charge them, the 


“leader” of course gets a cut. The 
farmer, in turn gets five cents per 
pound from the freezers afid can- 
ners. 


murse. 


course, the farm buildings left'She had no vaccine anvhow. Out 
standing when he took over the of his back-woods lore, he concoct- 
land, And naturally the farmerj;ed a “tea,” for his men, which 
loves his “boys.” They would do} made them sweat heavily. 
anything for him. | 

As they pass him on the field work. 


road, he hits each one lightly with, What do thev hope for, these 


* 


LOOKING at one of the best 
camps, there is room they say for 
“100 head of men.” This year, how- 
ever, they have only 70, so they 
‘are not too crowded. There is a 
new roof on the huge barn which 
is divided into one room “apart- 
ments,” each with its padlocked 
door. 

Inside these rooms there is a 
marrow bench on one side, a wide 
shelf on the other which serves as 


here!” He took a pocket knife out tion would not eat? 

and opened a blade. Pulling up the! Many of the harvesters come 

sleeve over his large muscled hairy; North with the desperate inténtion 

arm, he cleanly shaved off a few of staying. They are strangers in 

hairs. “Sharp?” ‘a strange land. But there are al- 
The worker nodded with a grin' ways friends. In the last 10 years 


sentful gesture he said, “Come world’s most magnificent civiliza- : 


'to desegregation. 


President Jackson - might 


one picking job and the next. They! get 65 cents an hour. No with-/@ve acted as he did if the issue Cj 


connected with slavery 


South 


had been 
land not 
‘Carolina. 
'. But whereas Jackson did 


federal tariffs in 


not 


14th Amendment to the Constitu- 


she?ition is going 4ot be wiped off the) 
rent for the camp, which is, of;Would she? What could she do?\books. And there is also the unlike- 


lihood that the U. S. Supreme 
|Court in our lifetime wil) go back 


ito the old “separate but equal” 


oe 
7 ' 
| They re-|doctrine. It therefore appears that : 
covered, but they lost five-six days'the President will not be able to: 


disengage. Nor will his successor. 
“And even if he does disengage in 


“ 


a switch. To one who made a re-| men and women without whom the Little Rock the issue will pop up| 


‘gain in other states. 
| « 

LETS LOOK at the record of 
the past two years. 
| The President permitted unruly 
‘racist mobs to defy a federa! cour! 
‘ordr in Tuscaloosa, Ala., in the 


not! 


two crops down South, one in the miners have a check weighman and| This has been true from slavery|yjn Griffin of Georgia, will seek 


infw and better means for retain- 
ing their “right” to interpret the 
pnstitution while the rest of the 
nation looks to the Supreme Court. 
| iilt is not enough for the Presi- 
idént to look for a“settlement” of 
the Little Rock crisis. He has got 
get a settlement of the real 
. S. aS a nation versus 
» concept of a federal compact, 


ler Name 


(Continued from Page 3) 


bout how I hoped the little 
ir’ would be O.K., and right 
1 the middle of it I saw him 
teaching into his. pants pocket. 
“How much cost?” he asked 
nec. 

| || It took me a few seconds to 
| tealize, then I yelled at him, 
| This is a pleasure for me!” 

| || That's all there was to it, ex- 
le ept that the smile that covered 


| 
| 


' 


| 
| 


the two faces looked like one 


"? , ‘ 
big smile, and the two voices 


beds and tables. On this shelf, be- 
sides bedding, there is a one-burner 
kerosene stove, pots, etc. This ac- 
commodates a family of perhaps 


five. But most of the workers are 
single men, and live in the dilapi- 


dated farm house or chicken coops; 


converted into barracks. The accom- The bags weigh 100 pounds. Top 


{ wouldn't want to describe. One'the Negro population of Buffalo|spring of 1956 when Autherine 
time “they” came for two of the has increased from 60 to 80 thou-!Lucy was threatened with death: 
men, took them right out of the'sand. And the number of Puerto'and driven from the University of 
field. They didn’t come back. No!Ricans is also shooting up. The! Alabama. Negro school children in} 
one felt like making any inquiries. sums are that much more crowd-|Texas were barred by state troop- 
| ee nS ed.’ But eyen a Northern’ slut withers from entering an East Texas 
ans is heavy work.|an uncertain job is er than tlie) public school as ordered by a fed- 
(Continued on Page 10) eral court and no action was taken. 


PICKING be 


were like one voice. 

Puerto Rican accent, Puerto 
Rican smile, “God bless, you" 
they said very softly. 

They waved to. me when IL. 


arove away, 
r ~—READER. 


| 


i 
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Morning Star 


\.. BEN LEVINE 

NEW SHOWS have ben bowing in for the fall 
season, and most of them have been bowing very low 
indeed. 

Gisele McKenzie, on her Saturday night solo 
opening, stretched her arms in as pathetic a plea 
for applause as I have ever seen. It was positively 
embarrassing. She broke into French. She roped her 
(Canadian parents into the act. She received doubtful 

first aid from oil-on-troubled-waters 
Art Linkletter. But though she sang 
“Tammy” better than I heard it 
lone on the Hit Parade, the show 
suffered from pernicious anemia. I 
ope it isn't fatal. 

Miss McKenzie can sing, and she 
ran-act. She deserves better treat- 
nent than to be turned loose to 
beg on television’s highways. Cant 
comeone furnish her with a better 
-outine? 

- 

DISMAY has been expressed by most commen- 
tators at the invasion of Westerns. I was also alarmed 
at announcements of plans for an increase in musical 
spectaculars. But the first such spectacular, the debut 
of the Du Pont Show of the Month, came off quite 
well. 
Rex Harrison, as a visiting Briton on a tour of 
American music, overworked his charm, but the 
specimens of music caught me and carried me along. 
I swayed with Peggy Lee in “Blues of the Night” 
and I rocked with Stubby Kaye's “Sit Down Youre 
Rocking the Boat,” and with Mahalia Jackson's ryth- 
mic religion. The musical accompaniment to the 
square dancing was simple and joyous. Julie An- 
drews was cool and smooth in her “My Fair Lady” 
number. 

The next Du Pont show of the month, on Oct., 
98: will be Mark Twain’s Prince and the Pauper, and 
we shall then see what this program can do with a 


- good plot. 
- 


ANOTHER FEATURE of the present period on 
TV is the returning show. Some of the shows return- 
ing from their summer vacation seem refreshed by 
their rest, like “Father Knows Best,” and some seem 
still tired, like “I Remember Mama.” = 

Father Robert Young and his handsome son, in 
their first appearance of the new season wrestled 
with a classroom prejudice against a new teacher. 
While the plot has a serious moral flaw—the new 
teacher is replacing a history instructor who wanted 
more pay—the basic theme is serious and exciting. 
Shall a young fellow go with the tide of his class- 
mates’ prejudice or go against it? Nothing was said 
about racial prejudice or Little Rock, but one felt 
the script writer was affected by the page one head- 
lines of recent weeks. 

On the other hand, the problem that engaged 
the attention of “Mama’ Peggy Wood, on the Satur- 
day night of her return to the TV screen, bore the 
marks of fatigue and artificiality. 

“Mama” borrowed the Bible story about King 
Solomon to expose her opponent in a trial concern- 
ing a babys adoption, I never thought highly of the 
Bible story, it seeming unlikely that any woman 
would agree to splitting a baby in two. And I didn't 
think much of the TV version in which true mother 
love consisted of not letting a child alternate visits 
between the contestants. 

Mamas second Friday night story, with an anti- 
war theme, was much better. 

Jack Webb, spreading his “Dragnet” for variety, 
fumbled in a venture into poliitics. A juvenile gang 
was caught in a series of petty larcenies, but the 
thefts did not disturb this cop so much as the boys’ 
plan for establishing a “new country” in a deserted 
island. What bothered him most was that the boys 
expressed a distaste for the H-bomb. 

* 

ONE BRIGHT star however, is rising on_the fall 
horizon, the college professor. When gags weary 
and spectaculars bore, the masters of arts and the 
doctors of philosophy may revive our spirits, for the 
pursuit of knowledge is eternal. 

NYU's Sunrise Semester is the most welcome ar: 
rival so far this autumn. It offers a course in Com- 
parative Literature. You register, you do homework 
and listen to Jectures on the screen, 

There is one obstacle to overcome. The course 
is given at 6:30 a.m. But apparently the thirst for 
knowledge is great among New Yorkers. Bookstores 
reported a run on the first novel taken up on the 
course, Stendhal’s “The Red and the Black.” 

I have been trving to attend the course, but so 
far I have failed to make the grade. I am like Oscar 
Wilde who, when he was invited to a 10 a.m. ap- 
pointment, replied, “I'm sorry but I never stay up 
that late.” I can make a 2 a.m. program but 6:30 
a.m. eludes me. | 

I made an heroic effort one night to hear a ler 
ture on Balzac’s Pere Goriot, I read and-slept alter- 
nately till 6 a.m., when I took one last nap, But 
then I had a sweet dream that I was back in college, 
only it was in the open air, on a ‘grassy plain, with 
pretty co-eds around me, while on a little hill stood 
my ancient (as the French say) Prof. Downer, wear- 
ing the Cross of the Legion of Honor (and other 
clothing of course), and lecturing on Balzac’s “Physi- 
ology of Marriage.” So fascinating was the dream 
_ that when I opened my eyes, the sun was glaring in, 
aevealing a clock. whose hands were outstr i 
desfairingly to 9:15. esehtcinas-. a huigs jzekl 
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By LESTER RODNEY 

WHAT else is Milwaukee be- 
sides the most baseball-mad city 
in the history of these United 
States? What manner of com- 
munity is this whose popula- 
tion. is less than that of 12 other 
cities yet which constantly 
smashes the record for home at- 
tendance at the old ball game 
(2,215,404 this year, not count- 
ing the recently concluded festi- 
vities with the Yanks. What is 
the background and tradition of 
a place where on a cold and 
snowy day in March, 1953, with 
the transfer of the Braves from 
Boston no more than a rumor, 
15,000 people crunched to the 
new County Stadium just to 
wander around, touch the seats 
and dream of future big league 
ball games? 

To start with a surprise, I'll 
tell you one thing it ISNT. It 
isnt the largest beer- producing 
city in the land. It is second. Not 
Schlitz nor Pabst, nor Miller or 
Blatz puts the Wisconsin metrop- 
olis ahead of New York City in 
total production of the suds that 
foam. Per capita may be an 
other thing. In one given year, it 
was contputed that Milwaukee 
itself drank up over 10 percent 
of its seven million barrel out- 
put, which comes to one barrel 
per year per person, man, wom- 
an,-child and infant. 

And, of course, the Milwaukee 
beer industry is proportionately 
of more importance to its citi- 
zeus. When beer was re-legaliz- 
ed, New York saw no such scenes 
as Milwaukee. At the stroke of 
12:01.a.m. April 6, 1933, thou- 
sands of natives with red flares 
and bands oompahing “Happy 
Days Are Here Again” were gath- 
ered at the breweries to cheer 
the first barrels rolling down the 
ramps into the palpitating deliv- 
ery trucks. Barrel number one 
was sent lovingly to President 
Roosevelt, Milwaukee's man of 
the hour. 

Not that beer had completely 
disappeared from “The Munich 
of America’ in the sad preceed- 
ing years. Dan Hoan, the amaz- 
ing Socialist who was elected 
Mayor for 24 straight years, when 
asked his opinion of prohibition, 
said it all: “The whole U. S., 
Army couldn't dry up Milwau- 
kee.” Eloquent Dan, the peo- 
ple’s choice, was not always noted 
for his tactful statements. He 
once responded to the request to 
formally receive the King of 
Holland with “I am for the man 
who works, to hell with kings.” 
Anyhow, Hoan _ convincingly 
demonstrated that tact is not 
necessarily the prime requisite 
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THE SPRAWLING Allis Chalmers plant, where auto parts 
farm equipment are manufactured, emphasizes the fact that the 
pretty city on the lake is a big manufacturing center, with a militant 
working class tradition. CIO strike at this plant was one of longest 


ee 


for civic improvement, with an 
administration which made Mil- 
waukee the safest, healthiest, 
most solvent, crime free, fire 
free and park filled city in the 
land, and interestingly, the city 
with the highest percentage of 


home-owners. 
* 


DIPPING lightly into Mil- 
waukee’s past for an article like 
this is an adventure. ~¥ay find 
that the city which _ ecskatically 
bore the Negro star Hank Aaron 
off the pennant-winning field as 
its man of 1957 is the very same 
city where 115 years earlier in 
1842 the daily Milwaukee Demo- 
crat changed its name to the 
Milwaukee Freemen to reflect 
the most potent abolition move- 
ment in the west. 

And one day in 1854 the 
“Freemen’ editor leaped to his 
horse and galloped through the 
city streets shouting “Freemen 
to the rescue!” while distributing 
handbills telling of the appre- 
hension, beating and jailing of 
an escaped slave. Five thousand 
Milwaukecans marched on_ the 
jail and won the release of the 
prisoner. Many of them were the 
48ers who had fled from the re- 
pression of the German revolu- 
tion. These “Acht-und-Vierzing- 
ers’ played a big role in Milwau- 
kee history. 

Is there a thread beyond that 
of baseball demecracy to be 
found connecting the Freemen 
of pre-Civil War days and the 
present Milwaukee? Well, per- 
haps this is one. The Negro popu- 
lation of Milwaukee, while on 
the increase in past years as 


Cooperation Theme of 


IGY Conterence 


By NELSON CLARKE 


INTERNATIONAL co-operation to learn more about 
the earth we live on was the keynote of the conference of the 


International Union of Geodes 


onto last month, 

Over 1,000 scientists from 
more than 50 countries came 
together to exchange their knowl- 
edge, and to discuss plans of the 
current International Geophysical 
year. } 

Intexnational Geophysical year 
or IGY is an 18-month concerted 
effort, extending from July, 1957 
to January, 1959 in which ex- 
perts in 14 fields of research will 
investigate the earth from pole to 
pole, from ocean floor to outer 
space. . 

They are trying to find out 
more about the age of the earth, 
now estimated at four and a half 
billion years; whether the climate 
of the earth is getting warmer; 
where cosmic rays and their im- 
mense energies come from, the 
effect of sun spots upon us; the 
jet stream in our upper. atmos- 
phere; the movement of glaciers, 
winds and. ocean «currents;. the 


y and Geophysics held in Tor- 


inside of the earth. 

From all the facts gathered it 
will be possible to draw conclu- 
sions of profound importance 
about the causes of our weather, 
the development of radio com- 
munications, effects of radio- 
activity. 

* 

ONE OF the most spectacular 
features of IGY is the launching 
of 2 earth satellites, one by the 
Soviet Union, and one by the 
U.S. These man-made satellites 
travelling around the earth at a 


distance ranging from 300 to 
2,000 miles carrying recording 


instruments, will relay back a ~ 


great body of new information 
unobtainable before. Froni their 
_—_ vantage point, the satellites 
will be able to tell us much about 
our climate, about the ori of. 
storms, about’ the effect of solar: 
radiation upon our lives. !).. | 
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heavy industry increases, is still 
only three percent of the popu- 
lation, or about 22.000 of the 
650,000 Milwaukeeans. Yet there 
are two Negroes from Milwaukee 
in the Wisconsin State Legisla- 
ture, and they play an important 
role. 

Milwaukee is a pretty city, 
you discovered when you pass- 
ed through en route to Califor- 
nia this summer. Not Chicago, 
not Cleveland, not any lake city ° 
you ever saw, has as gorgeous a 
lakefront as Milwaukee’s Lincoln 
Memoria! Drive, where the coun- 
try’s first Socialist city adminis- 
tration acquired the land before 
private sedieahty could get at it. 


Union general 
slogan, “My 
wrong,” 
kept right, w 
put right. 


the. phrase 


lift the heavy 
beer quaffer. 


In 1940 a 
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Three meandering rivers, the 
Milwaukee, Menominee and Kin- 
nickinnnick, reach Lake Michi- 
gan together at this low-lving 
area 90 miles north of Chicago. 
The first known name for the 
Home of the Braves was the 
Indians: “gathering place by the 
rivers. As American cities go, 
Milwaukee is a late entry. In 
1835, with just a smattering of 
settlers, there was no hotel or 
inn, so visitors HAD to stay at 
the home of Solomon Juneau, the 
French Canadian who “founded” 
the city. This hotel shortage, 
baseball writers report, is still a 
problem. 

* 


GERMANS, as you have gath- 
ered, comprise the chief national 
grouping to settle the fair city. 
By 1870, Milwaukee's German 

opulation was the largest in thes 
on and of its seven papers, 
five were in that language. In- 
cluded in the roster of Milwau- 
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Volcanoes like this one are one of the subjects ¢ 


scientists in the International Geophysical Year. 
Geodsey and 
view with pr 
has played in 
satellite as ar 


These vast scientific experi- 
ments are bringing the nations of 
the world together. U. S. scien- 
tist, L. V. Berkner, told the con- 
ference: “I am happy to say that 
the participating nations have 
agreed to make all knowledge 

obtained from the flights of the 
tthe International ‘Union’ of | 


down of the ci 


years in spite ¢ 
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Dan Hoan was 
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« nificent 


third of German deseent, with 
Polish-Americans, who poured 
in late in the ]9th Century, next 
at one-sixth, and then the usual 
American mixture. It is interest- 
ing to note that Fritz Kuhn and 
his Bund could never win a sig- 
following among the 
Milwaukee Germans, whose pro- 
found progressive background 
has never. faded out through the 
generations. 

It was in 1910 that “the meet- 
ing place by the rivers” jolted 
the nation with the election of 
the country’s first Socialist Party 


Mayor, Emil Seidel. It was no 


“personality” triumph, for 21 of 
the 25 Aldermen were also So- 
cialists. Man by the name of Carl 
Sandburg was Mayor Seidel’s sec- 
retary, which undoubtedly in- 
cluded what we would today call 
public relations man. How many 
Mayor's have had a Carl Sand- 
burg to meet the press for them? 
Right off the bat a program of 
city reform began, including a 
program of parks and recreation 
within city planning hardly 
known to America before. (Our 
family only had time to sample 
one of the 70 parks within the 
city limits, but the children are 
ready to take the stump any time 
for the monkey island in Wash- 
ington Park’s famed zoo). 
Continuing the sensational So- 
cialist successes, Victor Berger 
became the first of that persua- 
sion to be elected to the U. S. 
Congress, and the _ Socialists 
elected 12 of Milwaukee's 16 
State Assemblymen. Berger, in- 
cidentally, is the man who took 


Kar] Marx’ “Das Kapital” to Eu- 


oe 


for the 


f-international- 
is the theme of 
idress made to 


the conference, by Dr. E. R. 
Steacie, president of Canada’s 
National Research Council. 
“Over the past few centuries,” 
he said, “science has reached a 


position of internationalism 
which is shared by very few. 
other human activities.” How- 
ever, the present difficult inter- 
national situation, makes it “a 
major task of scientific unions to 
uphold the internationalism of 
science, and in fact to hold up 
science as an example in this re- 
spect which might be followed by 
other fields of human endeavors.” 

He criticized the growing ten- 
dency to surround scientific re- 
seat with secrecy, which 
“mean nationalism of the most 
extreme form,” leading to “a 
tremendous waste of effort and 
a certain delay.” 

“At all events,” he emphasized, 
“the meeting of people and ex- 
change of ideas are the surest 
way of breaking down artificial 
barriers and this and other un- 
ions have a continuing task to 
perform along these lines .” 

Dr. Steacies plea was echoed 
by Canada’s Prime Minister John 
G. Diefenbaker who in his off- 
cial opening address declared. 
“The search for truth must not 
be circumscribed by political, 
racial or other limiting considera- 
tions. No nation ‘can: ‘be: self 


sufficient in scientifis matters ‘and : 


yeers in 


in jail. 
* 

WHEN Berger, as did the So- 
cialist Party, opposed our entry 
into World War One, he was ar- 
rested and convicted of “con- 
spiracy.” This not only did not 
daunt the electorate of Milwau- 
kee, but increased his vote next 
election. Threg_times Congress 
refused to seat. Tim, and each 
time the margin’ of his victory 
increased, Berger was surely the 
first American to be repeatedly 
and enthusiastically elected to 
Congress while under indictment 
for conspiracy. 

A coalition against the social- 
ists temporarily took back City 
Hall, but after a taste of going 
backward the voters were really 
ready for the S.P.s_ return. 
“Americanism vs. Socialism” was 
the slogan of the “non-partisan” 
gangup against the Socialists in 
1916. “Milwaukee,” thundered 
frantic Mayor Bading, “Must 
never again allow the Red Fla 
to replace the Stars and Stripes.” 
Placards around town advised 
young men to “Join the nearest 
anti-red club.” 

It did no more good than Joe 
McCarthy s insistence in 1954 
that his bully boy Kersten must 
be sent back to Congress from 
Milwaukee to save America from 
the reds. Young Socialist Dan 
Hoan was elected, and kept right 
on getting re-elected until his 
black hair was gray. Which was 
24 years later, in 1940. 

Milwaukee's Socialists played a 
major role in the formation of 
the CIO in that area, and headed 
up the citys labor movement, 
which includes in a rich tradi- 
tion an 1848 shipbuilders’ strike 
for a 10-hour day, and the his- 
toric year-long Allis Chalmers 
strike of more rec_nt vintage. 
The city also played a big part 
in the LaFollette Progressive 
Party, which made its impact on 
Wisconsin and the national scene. 

On the newsstands, the Mil- 
waukee Journal is a paper which 
to some degree at least reflects 
the citys history. Certainly it is 
a far cry from the newspapers of 
many Hearst-blanketed cities. 

With all this, it is hardly sur- 
prising that when you drive to 
County Stadium for a ball game 
you find a magnificiently planned 
parking area under municipal 
control, with a bite of only 50 
cents per car. Compare this to 
the two-buck holdup by private 
outfits around Yankee Stadium 
and you may be on the way to 
understanding one little facet of 
the spirit of Milwaukee, one 
fabulous city. 
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collaboration among scientists is 
vital to the functioning of mod- 
em science.” 

* 

WORLDWIDE concern about 
radioactivity was reflected in the 
conference discussion. The study 
of this problem was added to 
the IGY program in 1956, and 
the scientific observations which 
will be made all over the world 
will add much to our knowledge. 

Professor H, R. Byers, head of 
the department of meteorology, 
University of Chicago expressed 
the fear that radioactive contam- 
ination of the lower atmosphere 
as a result of hydrogen bomb 
tests would lead to a black-out in 
radio communication. “We might 
have a condition capable of mini- 
mizing or suppressing communi- 
cation.” 

Although opinion was divided 
as to whether nuclear explosions 
can have a direct effect on the 
weather, Prof. Byers supported 
by others felt that there was a 
relationship. Increased electrical 
conductivity caused by bomb 
contamination, could lead to a 
reduction in htunderstorms, Prof. 
Byers believed. 

Meteorological Research In- 
stitute of Tokyo told the confer- 
ence that if the bomb tests. con- 
tinue at the rate of the last three 
“ten years’ time’ most. 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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READERS’ 
COLUMN 


Objects to Tone 


Of Critical Letter 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

If I lived in a~madhouse, I 
doubt that I could see such things 
as I have in the past two years. 
People leave the party of socialism 
crying they are socialists,-use the 
“enemy press to spit on this party, 
curse and revile it, and if somecne 
dares to breathe a word against 
these people, a torrent of abuse is 
directed upon them. 

People cry out for democracy 
and when they lose their points 
democratically, they quit—and woe 
to anyone who questioned their 
views or casts doubt on their so- 
called democracy. 

By now I have become more or 
less impervious to these acts ol 
madness, and madness they are, 
but every once in a while my 
stomach writhes at some of the 
thirgs done. 

An object case of this is one, 
Jack Styles, your reporter who 
uses the reader's column of Sept. 
29th to attack Mike Gold. Here 
we have a man (Mike) who has 


stood like a rock when many of 


the self-annointed cultural leaders 
beat their breasts and marched off 
in all directions. Here is a man 
who has written of, for and by 
the people—and this Jack Styles, 
instead of friendly, comradely 
criticism, uses a phrase-mongering 
type of attack. 

Let us look at the issue. Mike 
writes an article on Jewish-Amer- 
ican farmers in California, and in 
the article says Jacob Schaetfer 
was the father of proletarian mu- 
sic. Oh. Error of Errors! For this 
statement, words such as sec- 
tarianism and infantile leftism are 
used to describe Mike Gold. 

Not a word to say wasnt it 
wonderful that this man at such a 
late age remains so close to the 
people—stands fast and lets not 
money or fear or apathy corrup! 
him. 


Just Com- 


scorn and abuse. 
radely criticism? Not by = any 
stretch of the imagination. Just 
scorn and abuse. : 

I don’t want to sound corny, but 


I must say “Shame” Jack Styles. 


Where are your ethics, your feel-. 


ings for a man who has given his 
life for socialism, What manner 
of man are you? 

I ar: a youth and I WILL SEE 
the golden era of Socialism, and 
when that comes I wonder how 
many will remember tlre abuse and 
scorn of Jack Styles~but many 
will remember and revere the 
words of America’s first proletarian 
writer—a lion among cockroaches, 
Mike Gold. 

Comradely, 
LEW B. 


Writes Labor’s Merger 


Is of Great Value 
DETROIT 
Dear Editor: 

One of the most fantastic state- 
ments I have read in a letter to the 
editor in the Worker is the state- 
ment by Paul Meyers, “that the 
dual union has done little or nothing 
for the membership or the nation at 
large since its merger’ (AFL-CIO). 
Then to say that the merger was 
not the answer to labor’s needs “at 
that time “shows that Meyer knows 
little or nothing about us working 
people. Any workingman knows 
full well the importance to him- 
self and his pay check that labor 
unity can mean. 

The inner politics of Brother 
Reuther, Meany, Hoffa, etc., is an 
incidental thing (also a result of 
corrosion of this capitalist system.) 
But the main thing to remember is 


that we see in our country for the: 


first time the forming of a united 
labor movement to battle the cor- 
porations, 

Class-conscious, hard-hitting un- 
ions should organize the rank and 
file to keep essure on all 
ion leaders at a 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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MY WIFE AND I had just come out of a 
department store here in down-town San Francisco. 
We heard a fierce thunderclap in the street. It 
shook walls and rattled store windows. There 
was nothing to show whence it came. People looked 
scared. They talked to each other about the mys- 
tery. I was scared, too. 

Later we learned that a military jet plane had 
created a sonic boom while prac- 
ticing over the beautiful city—the 
second: such “accident”in a week. 

Evidently there are no quiet 
places left in America, where one 
can retire like some bearded Chi- 
nese sage, meditate on the /|des- 
tiny of man. | 

The jets criss-cross the American 
sky with their white vapory trails 
that are like hieroglvphic warnings 
of the terrible disasters to come. 

Every hour while life carries 
on the war planes practice {the destruction of all 
lile in America and the world. 

Where are we going? Nobody in confused Amer- 
ica can confidently say. Only the terrible jet planes 
that can knock down a hose just with sound—- 
only they seem sure of themselves. 

* 

[ WAS TALKING TO 4 couple of longshore- 
men the other day. They were relaxing in Clancy s 
hot-home-like bar atter a day|spent unloading about 
a million tons of Japan-made|toys for the Christmas 
trade. 

They were old friends—fellow veterans of the 
great 1936 strike that establighed their trade Union, 
which is perhaps the clean¢st in America at the 


moment. 

The tall longshoreman, ja dark, intense Gael 
pointed his finger like a District’ Attorney at his 
short, amiable, pot-bellied [friend, and addressed 
me as though 1 were some] Judge on the bench. 

“Look at him, he was @ comrade tor years,” 
ran the indictment. “Yes, hé once knew the score, 
too—it was in the days before we built our union, 
when a longshoreman was still treated like a bum. 
This guy was not tat or prosperous then. He was 
not an intellectual, like he is now?” 

“I resent that! It's a damn lie!” yelled the de- 
fendant. 

“He knew there was a class struggle because it 
smacked him in the face evdry day,” continued the 
ruthless prosecutor. “He kriew which side he was 
on, too—and. that the class struggle could end only 
in socialism. That's why he was rooting for Rus- 
sia—only because it was the ffirst country where the 
workers kicked out all their facketeers, phonies and 
money hogs. They set up @ system of production 
for use, not for prohteering.|| He was for that, and 
a good fighter in his time, if ]\say so. 

* | 

“NOW LOOK at his grdasy face, his low-slung 

hips. This bum has beconte a lace-curtain intel- 
All theory and n@ practice. He's busy 

paying off all the mortgdges, that show how 
prosperous he is—the house,||the car, frigidaire, TV 
set, and aJl the rest of what |] call our phony Amer- 
ican socialism. | 

“Hes got no time left @ven to attend a union 
meeting. He certainly spréads no socialism any 
more. No, all he has time for now is to scandalize 
Russia. He is an expert on |blaming the troubles of 
the world on Russia, It’s||the easy way out for 
all these bums that want to avoid the class strug- 
gle. It's their scapegoat now, like Hitler had the 
Jews. fa 

“Oh, sure, there's lots off|things wrong in Russia, 
and I feel free to express my thoughts on the mat- 
ter any time of the day or night. But you and me 
wre not going to fix those matters up.’ Neither is 
Fisenhower, or Barney Bajuch, or the jets. The 
Russian people are going th do their own repairs, 
They are good social mechgnies, with a lot of ex- 
perience. Our wage’ scales have nothing to do with 
Russia. And the inflation that you kick about. Good 
sirloin steak such as you adowe has gone up to $1.50 a 
pound. Are you going to|blame that on Russia? 
I blame it on the Meat Trust.” 

And so on and so forth+-two philosophers in-a 
barroom, debating the state|of the nation’s soul and 
its porkchops. 


i 

A TIME of vast confusion in America—also a 
time of vast change. 

* 

EVEN MARXISM is |being re-examined by 
American Marxists. Therels nothing wrong about 
this. I believe Lenin did |the same in his epoch, 
Every compass needs re-adjusting now and then. 
But the Marxian compass]! has shown the main 
course of history for the past hundred years. I 
don’t agree with those who| seemeto want to throw 
out this true and irreplaceable compass. 

They start their error by ignoring the funada- 
mental fact that capitalist} society is divided into 
economic classes, whose interests are contradictory. 

Out of the struggle of the |classes socialism will be 
born. It is the only solution for the class struggle. 

To revise Marxism to |fit today’s problems is 
necessary. To deny the struggle of the classes is to 
deny socialism and Marxism. Lovestone, Browder 
and others did just that, It/js:a peculiarly American >. 
disease, that comes with every. boom, as, penumonia.' 
comes with winte? weather. : 


betednasetiecer? 


Two of the Pittsburgh five 
The Pittsburgh Stery 


, Steve Nelson and Ben Careathers. 


Plowing the Farmers Under 


Agriculture Ezra Talt Benson 
long-term farm program is still 
running down the track on which 


it has been so long, 
He believes there are too many 
farmers, and the surplus ought to 


get out of agriculture. 

His last utterance along these 
lines was at Cokato, Minnesota. 
There his program got ‘two swift 
kickbacks in the public press. 

A short time after Benson had 
told an audience there that the 
excess farmers ought) to 
employment,” a fetter 


metn with him. It was apparently 
from a non-farmer and was signed 
“Interested Observer.” 

There were two answers to “In- 
terested Observer.” One was from 


of a farmer. and wife of a tarmer. 
The other was from an ex-GI who 


is now a farmer. Their letters 


Here they are: 


Vindication Comes at 


By ART SHIELDS 
1 HAPPENED to be in Pitts- 


burgh when the McCarthyite smog 
began lifting last month. The date 
was Friday, the 13th. It marked 
the end of an'‘evil era, I hope. 
For on that day the U. S. Attorney 
made on historic concession in Fed- 
eral Court. He admitted that he 
could not convict the Communists 
the governmené had persecuted so 
long. A new trial was useless. Su- 


preme Court rulings made a guilty 


verdict impossible, he said. 

And the ancient indictment 
against Steve Nelson, Ben Carea- 
thers, Bill Albertson, Jim Dolsen 
and Irving Weissman was thrown 
out. 


gest defeat since the cold war be- 
gan. It was the first time the prose- 
cutors surrendered since the high 
courts began ruling against them. 
And the smog of political terror be- 
gan thinning over the roofs of the 
great Iron City. 
* 
ALL THE smog isn’t gone. The 


This was the witchhunters’ big-) 


Dear Interested Observer: It so 
happens that I was the person that 
asked Secretary of Agriculture 


Last Ezra Benson the question I quote, 


Negro! nist headlines in years. The union-| “How is the farmer to meet his 


. 


Pittsburgh's outstanding 
‘workers leader, who had 
ed 2,000 workers in the steel drfes| spy, Matt Cvertic. He was a chronic; farm prices and rising costs?” 
of the 30s. Many progressive for-| alcoholic with a psychiatric record,} His answer, “Seek other employ- 
eign-born workers were active too.!who needed money. And he did) ment,” is not the solution to this 
And a violent propaganda cam- what they wanted. He fingered the! agricultural mess we are in. 
paign against the left wing of la-' strike relief workers as “Commu- Ve. as farmers, have no inten- 
nists,” and threw in many. other|ton of working elsewhere in con- 
| The monopolists tactics were’ names besides. mection with our farming activi- 
simple. They would isolate the dy-| About 300 workers and profes-|ties. Too many farfners are doing 
namic left wing and split the work-|sionals were fingered altogether.|just this sort of thing to keep their 
‘ers down the middle. And they’ve! And the drive to jail them, deport! heads above water and bridge the 
stuck to that tactic since. ‘them and fire and blacklist them Benson gap. 
First targets were the progres- began. It shouldnt be 
sive foreign language papers, that) The miners gladly accepted our|farmers to take jobs awa) from 
reached thousands of Pittsburgh) trickload of food. however, when their city Cousins. 
workers. They were smeared in a | came to the U. S. Steel village of * 
series of filthy pieces in the Pitts-|\fuse. Pa. And they told represen? TO REDUCE agricultural pop- 
burgh Press, a Roy Howard paper. 'tatives of the Pittsburgh Press, who|¥lation will not redtice. the pro- 
The progressive Croatian paper, threatened to “expose” them as duction of any certain commodi- 
that had many readers in the coa Communist sympathizers, to go toities. It simply means that some 
fields, was hit hardest. And the! pye}y “big operator” will buy it and push 
U.S. Government. For FBI agents! x, But the terror drive continued, Mat [sim Ham ovment, He. will 
“agoact sptay ae Zeta 5 Nearly 100 workers and- several/S®®X Other employment. - He will 
and immigration inspectors were then run the same amount ot 
visiting the homes of subscribers 


'teachers and others were fired in| hi : aa 
, the district in several weeks. The}@°Tes, Plus his Own, and with 

‘and threatening them\at the same 

time. | 


rest were protected by fellow 
ers. 


— ; But they were 
The Progressive Party came next. | ! 


. ».|} smeared in the press. 
Ev of Henry Wallace's °°" P 
war Gow, ard os ay THE NEXT chapters of this! 


bor began. 


necessary for 


constantly farming the yield will be larger. 
'|This is a proven fact. 


' 


‘tracted’ market eliminating 


’ 
’ 


| 


| 


: 


Mrs. Margaret Terning, daughter’ 


were inserted in the Congressional. 
Record by Sen. Hubert Humphrey. 


recruit-, busters had gotten hold of the FBI obligations in the, face of lower 


Ten Million Gone 


WASHINGTON. — Secretary ofjno use for a smail town, because 
‘;:he buys his feed, fuel, and sup- 


plies in large quantities at such 
a low figure that the small-business 
man cannot supply him. When 
it comes time for him to sell the 
finished products he sells to a con- 
the 
small town completely. 

Summing it all up in a nut shell 
—when the family-size farm is elim- 
inated the small communities such 
as Cokato must go, too. This isn't 
what: our forefathers fought and 


died for. 
Let us all join hands and fight 


“seek other this thing together—keeping the 
in the Co-| family-sized farm and rural com- 
kato Enterprise expressed agree-| munities. 


After all this is the heart of 
America—the land of opportunity 
for the poor and humble. 

To me an unsigned editorial is 
like a check without funds. 

Yours truly, 


MARGARET TERNING. 
* 


To_an Interested Observer: 

IN THE July 4 issue of the 
Cokato Enterprise, your article 
A Letter to the Editor, you dis- 
play a complete lack of under- 
standing of hard, cold facts. 

You say that to reduce the sur- 
plus the small and poorly man- 
aged farms should be forced out of 
business to be replaced by bigger, 


better. and fewer farms. 


are 


How will that reduce the sur- 
Won't these acres still be 
And if the bigger farms 
produ¢tion will in- 


plus? 
there? 
better, 
crease. 

From 1952-1956 there was a 
drop in the number of farms in 
Minnesota of 7,636, and 140 farms 
in Wright County. 

The number of crop acres in- 
creased by 80,000 in the State 
however. 

How will that affect the small 
towns? Local merchants will be 
selling to only one farm family, 


where they probably sold to three 


¥ 
’ 


; 


i 


| 


' 


or tour or more farm families be- 
tore. 

It seems that you would like to 
go back to the system that our 
Founding Fathers found unbear- 
able in Europe. 

If the little guy isn’t necessary 


work-| modern equipment and scientific | in farming or business, surely we 


92 missed on the battle- 
How about letting the big 


wouldn't 


field. 


Of the $5 billion set aside for, operator serve in the Armed Forces 


billionaire Mellon family and the’ 
U. S. Steel magnates still persecute 
progressives as much as they can.) 
But Socialist ideas cannot be indict- 


the agricultural budget the farmer! and fight any future wars we may 


Presidential petition was listed in| | 
This| engage in? Im satisfied to sit the 


he papers and smeared in early story are too well known to ZiVe| eceives less than $1 billion. 
1948. More than 10,000 names and | jn detail. We remember the frame-| is not a very big subsidy com-| next-one out, and let the big boys 


addresses were published  alto- get that glory. 


ed as “seditious” in Pittsburgh to- 


day. The witchhunting Smith Act 

has taken the count for the present 

at least. And the Communist move- 

ment has legal status in Iron City. 
* 

THE Communist Party has led 
many workers struggles in Pitts- 
burgh in the last 30 years. It play- 
ed a big part in the unionization 
of the Iron City’s industries. And 
the opportunity to rebuild this dy- 


namic movement is now opexing, broadcaster. And it worked with 


up. 
The movement was never de- 


stroyed. But the partys casualties| 


were heavy in a decade of terror. 
And I'll give a briéf review of the 
enemys attacks in this McCarthy- 
ite decade. 

The big attacks began in 1947. 
The monopolists were alarmed by 
the solidarity of labor that summer. 
A general strike was barelv averted. 
The battle started when the work- 
ers shut down the Duquesne Light 


up of Nate Albert in late 1950, for,pared to that of other big busi- 


After spending over four vears 


'gether. And fascist elements were 
incited against them. 

| * 

| THE party was still active on 
many dabor fronts. But its numbers 
were thinning under fire. For the 
fascist drive ‘was intensified by a 
.new outfit called “The Americans 
‘Battling Communism.” | 
_ This outfit included several re-| 
actionary judges and an anti-labor’ 


| instance. Nate was a brave Wes- 


‘rights for Negroes in a city swim- 
ming pool. And he was given 23 
‘months in prison after an anti-jim- 
crow demonstration. The judge 
(Harry Montgomery) was an of- 
ficer of the “Americans Battling 
Communism’ society. 

And remember, most of all, those 
state “sedition” act trials, when 
, : : udge Musmano, a Mussolini tan, 
# - sRocigigrens and big employ-|Shieked from the witness stand for 
‘ers at the same time. 
| The Communist were’ next at-| months. 
tacked with hoodlum violence. A year dentéace of Andy Gal tke 


big meeting had been called in the!: 

_ . ?p. "e etee ‘yer it 5 
“ | . |Party’s steel organizer in the 1951 
North Side Carnegie Library in! : 5 


- “sedition” trial. And the fearless 
'May, 1948. The speaker was Henry) . fe NJ 
ponent $e , : ” | self-defense speeches of Steve Nel- 
Winston, the Negro leader, who}. yae5 
‘served as organization secretarv of oe" LOZ. 
. ‘ ‘ 44 err ‘ y 
| 5 . ' ‘ie | We remember the bruttal 20- 
ithe Communist Party. But’ the! : 
| Be ee year sentences given Nelson and 
‘gathering was broken up by stone- ttre 
Ricititeat lncadtans:< Aud Mik: ace Dolsen. And Nelson’s 8-month hell 
Ai | ae ie : i. ‘ . 

: Pin Blawnox Prison. And the frame- 


‘otected the thugs instead of pro-| a. eh 
ee gage ames 0 aban tead of pro up Smith Act trial that followed. 


inghouse worker, who asked equai| 


We remember the brutal 20-) 


nesses and industry. { he: ; . 
We should bow our heads in| im the infantry, including almost 


shame when we mention surplus.?9 months in the frontlines, before a 
When the United States has fed German mortar shell had my name 
all the hungry and starving people!" it, I was battle happy enough 
of other countries and 30 million ‘0 think I could come back to a 
underfed. in the United States, | decent way of life on the farm. 
then, and only then, if there sis, Was so wrong. It has been - 
isome left over should we utter the iter struggle for METS CRESERES, 
‘cecal “iimeeiiae® ‘and I'm not alone in that. 
| It does not do any good to send! Now you would like to se 
bullets alone—thev need food too tose who are down economically 
: <r : re icke ; } va ; ‘ 
the difference between life and| &* Kicked in the face. Is that 
a Ee 7 ‘what we fought for? Is that the 
ideath for many. presenta Ph 
| "i American way? ... 
| | Weve been under Benson's 
| POORLY managed farms have plan—or lack of plan—for five 
mever and never will create a sur-| years now and it has been a com- 
plus. Just because a farm is small’ plete failure. 
is no sign it is poorly managed a, 
land inefficient. 


| Most small farmers practice 
efficiency, 


— 


Letters 
thrift, and manage-| 


ment to the highest degree — L (Continued from Page 7) 
iknow, I grew up on one. ‘factional fight which plays in the 
| Figures show that the largest/hands of the company but within 


Co., in a strike for higher -wages.'tecting free speech. | | ae 
This was a Mellon family firm. And) * ‘subsidy checks have been written/the framework of the union itself. 
a Mellon judge promptly issued an| BUT the heaviest attacks wére|. THE SMITH ACT defendants to large farm operators such as For example what progressive can 
injunction and put the strike lead-|still to come. And I happened to|'4@d no chance in that round of the/presidents of railroads and large|argue with the program projected 
er in prison. ‘arrive in Pittsburgh on the morn- Pattle. Judge Marsh was a machine industries who are supposed to by Bro. Hickey of the Teamsters 

when in his bid for the presidency 


Then Pittsburgh labor hit back.) ing the biggest clouds of political politician from racket-ridden West-|know efficiency. 
The AFL’s Central Labor Council! terror eame down. . |moreland County. And the five-year} According to the Department/he proposed to extend rank and file 
called a general strike. Some locals} That was in February, 1950. The Sentence came as a matter of course!of Agriculture, farm population | democracy in the IBT? : 
jumped the gun in advance of the|big unofficial coal strike against/@fter the lurid tales of Cvetic, Joe|has declined in the past 45 Sees Take the tremendous program of 
strike date. And thousands of steel|the Taft-Hartley Law was on at|Mazzci, another stoolie, and a con-'from 32 million to 22 million,'the UAW on political action. The 
workers, coal miners ‘and others|the time. The miners were hungry.|Victed bootlegger from West Vir-jwith the greatest reduction in the thing for us in the union to do po 
were swarming round City Hall|Progressive Pittsburgh | workers|ginia, named Price, and others foilast few years. Forty percent of itake these ideas off the paper a 
when the Mellons retreated. The in-! were rushing many tons of food to! better. the boys born on the farm must/put them to work for the members, 
junction was .cancelléd. The strike! the coal towns. The Daily Worker| The capitalist press rejoiced. Nel-|fnd city jobs. Finally, M. Meyers should know if 
leaders were freed. Wage raises! was shipping a truckload of groc-|son and Dolsen how had 25 years In the past 95 years 1,600,000 he reads the Worker that class 
were granted. And a wales’ vice-|eries from New York. And I ar-}each. | family farms . have disappeared. |struggle demands labor unity now 
tory was won. rived as an advance relief agent as Ben Careathers, the N gro lead- Only 13 percent of the total pop-|in order to meet the attacks of the 
| * the smog fell» er would soon be out of the way. julation of the United States are|corporations who are hitting us 
COMMUNISTS had been active\ I picked tip a Sunday paper-as‘}|__ Bill. Alberston was’ hated as -a|farmers.., : with everything they have, Jet alone 
in the general strike movement.| got off the bus. And it was blaz-|Pittsburgher, who had rebelled, *- to get 30-40, organize the unos 
Among them was Ben Careathers,'ing with the biggest anti-Commu-| (Continued on Page 10) The large specialized farmer has!ganized ete.—-SOLIDARITY. 


Braves’ Catcher from Little Rock Pegs Out Faubus 


By SAM KUSHNER 
MILWAUKEE COUNTY 
STADIUM—Carl Sawatski, 30- 
year-old substitute catcher, is a 
teammate of Hank Aaron's on 
the Milwaukee Braves and a 
resident of Little Bock, Arkan- 
sas. The day after Milwaukee 
won the pennant, newspapers 
throughout the Jand, and in 
other lands, ran two pictures, 
one of Aaron, the young Negro 


os 
donations 
The following donations to 
The Worker fand drive were re- 


ceived during the week Sept. 24 : 


to Sept. 30: 


Bronx, Prospect section, $70; Nertheast | 


Bronx, $10; Friend, $300; New Yorker, $5. 
Brooklyn, SG, #5; Butte, Mont., $10; In 
henor ef Morris’ 70th birthday, %25; 
Beston readers, $25; Brooklyn, $5. 
‘a; 4 sSed:(; wh vwhgkej sififf .._-,.: 
Baltimore, $1; 
SK. NYC, $10; MCT, New Yerk, $2. 
Chicage, $22; Chicago, $1; Group young 
people, $5; FB, St. Paul, Minn., $4; FT, 
Fiushing, $3. 
LG, New York, $5; RG, NYC, 45; 


| 
’ 


New England, $10:36; | 


| 


New England, $2; Detroit, $12.50; Piits- | 


burgh, $5. 


New England, $100; K, New York, $5. _ 


Northeast Bronx, $5: Brooklyn Heights 
couple, $25: MG, garment, $10; PRN, 
New York, $2. 


Leather goods workers, Wabash, 


S10; 


Ind., $2; Brooklyn, D, 98; New York, 8&8, | 


New Yerk, CS. $50; Bronx, Northeast 
Club, $12. 


Westchester friends, $100; Fred, Wall- | 
kill, $5: Pearl, New York, $25; Fifth North | 


Clab, NY, $5. 


New York reader, $10; Friend, $5; Ner- | 


walk, Conn., $10; DB, Tioga, Pa., $15. 

Friend frem Brookiyn, $50: Garment 
worker, SC, $30; 
celebration ef acauittal of 
victims, #52. 


Make checks and money or- 
ders payable to Committee for a 


Smith Act 


Connecticut raised at | 


Free Press, or Robert W. Dunn, | 


P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 


| 


star, being carried off the field 
on the shoulders of his white 


be integrated just as we on the 
ballfield play together,” the 
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hood,” Sawatski said. He indi- 


uation, Out of 100,000 Negro 
cated that the neighborhood 


children going to school in the 


teammates, the other of a Ne- 
gro reporter being beaten and 
kicked by white hoodlums in 
Little Rock. 

Out here on the World Series 
ballfield, I chatted with Sawat- 
ski for a few minutes about the 
situation in his home town. 

“Little Rock’s schools should 


heavy-set reserve receiver said. 
In defense of his adopted state 
he said that most of the Arkan- 


sas schools are already integrat- 
ed. He claimed that the situa- 
tion in Little Rock was a case of 
the last holdout against integra- 
tion. [Ed. Note: Sawatski was 
mistaken about the Arkansas sit- 


—_—— ——— -—- 


SERIES SIDELIGHTS FROM MILWAUKEE STADIUM 


| By SAM KUSHNER 


MILWAUKEE COUNTY STADIUM—Evereybody got into 
the act during the World Series. A Los Angeles fan sitting in the 
right field lower boxes carried a big sign all through the three games 
here. The sign read, “Milwaukee Braves—Los Angeles Welcomes 
You in 1958”. This apparently was aimed at welcoming the Braves 
to their games with the Dodgers on the west coast next year, not 
as some thought that Los Angeles was extending its city limits to 


include Milwaukee. 
e 


THERE WAS plenty of shouting and cheering by the Braves 
fans at the series. But many said that it was not up.to its regular 
pitch. : One fan said “too many out-of-towners here. Heck look at 
all the mink capes we never hardly have any of them during the 


regular season. 
e 


SITTING in the Braves’ dugout before game time voung Hank 
Aaron told the pressmen around him that Whitey Ford hardly ever 
gives a batter a good one to hit at. When asked about Whiteys fast 
ball, he replied, “Heck, he never throws that in any place where 
you can get at it. He sets you up with the fast one.” While chatting 
Hank said that he was looking forward to going to South America 
for a winter barnstorming tour. 

° 

SOMETHING new in baseball history took place out here. 
Hot Dogs were not a best seller! Bratwurst outsold the historic dogs 
by better than two to one. Bratwurst sold for 35 cents per while 
the franks were being peddled at 20 cents. 

ABOUT a quarter mile from the ballpark, on a high hill a spe- 
cial “bleachers” has been installed at the Veterans Home by the 


state, only fifty go to integrated 


people were not in agreement 


with the bs who have chal- 
lenged the Supreme Court 
ruling. | 

“People |should be judged on 
their merits, not on the color of 
their skins|” the catcher contin- 
ued, “that|/is how-we do it on 
the ballfield and that’s the way 
it should he in the schools.” 


schools. | 

“My mother-in-law. and fath- 
er-in-law are up here for the 
Series and they live just three 
blocks from Central High 
School. They tell me nothing 
exciting is happening as far as 
the neighbors are concerned. 
It's pretty quiet in the neighbor- 


| 


old vets. Binoculars helped give them an undbpstructed view of the 
ballfield. Some got help by listening to the radio. 
° 


EVERYBODY in Milwaukee was cheering} the Braves. In every 
union hall, in the taverns, in the hotel lobbies the Braves supporters 
was legion. It was more than just a bal] gamej] It was genuine civic 

ride that was in evidence. People who didn} know the difference 
ewreen a baseball and a football were cheerimg for the home team. 
. 

THE CHEERING Braves fans really celebrated their first set 
of Word Series games ever played in Milwaukee. Big signs pro- 
claimed “Home of the Braves—Basebal] Capital of the World” 
throughout the city. 

After opening up with a pretty sloppy game in the first World 
Series game in Milwaukee history, in which} the Yanks trounced 
the Braves by a 12 to 3 score, the Braves pounced back with a 
couple of superb performances that had thefffans out here talking 
to themselves. 

The second Milwaukee game (the fourth }pf the series) sent the 
fans into a frénzy. Downtown Milwaukee @m Sunday night was 
New Years eve all over again. | 

e | 

IN THE CORNER window, at 4th and PVisconsin, the Boston 
store exhibits a big sign—“Braves, win or los@] you are tops on our 
totem pole.” The Braves fans mean it. Afte | the first game fiasco, 
there was not a boo, not a jeer. It was only “wait for tomorrow.” 

z | 

A TALK with Hank Aaron, Joe Adcock] or Warren Spahn in 

the Braves dugout brings the same answer to pe question, “What do 


4 . >? -1° . eer” ’ 
you think of the Braves fans.” The unanimougl answer was “They're 


| ioe 


wonderful.” 


—_- 


“New York 3, N. Y. 


ee ae 


AFTER SPUTNIK—MOON, MARS 


(Continued from Page 1) : 


he went the way reserved for men who hold such 


beliets. 
» 
BUT, CONTRARY to the good sense and hu- 


manity of the overwhelming majority of Americans, 
there are those in our land and elsewhere who cling 
to ancient, tribal prejudices. And it is far from acci- 
dent that they are spokesmen for the multi-billioned 
armaments industries. These endeavor—to transform 
humanity's exultation into a vast propaganda for war 
preparation. Forty-eight hours after the announce- 
ment of the “moon,” they caught their second wind; 
today the American air is heavy *with the barbaric 
meen | of tom-toms striving to drown out the uni- 
versal jubilation, to transform it into animal-like fear. 
Can one wonder why Lord Beaverbrook’s New York 
correspondent wrote in the ‘London Express’ of the 
“hysteria” the new-moon has evoked in certain U.S.A. 
circles.., 
* 


The Tom-Toms 
Of War 


FIRST AMONG these latter was Senator Stuart 

Symington, of Missouri, well-known for years as a 
atron angel of the aircraft industry. He and Senator 
fenry Jackson, of Washington, were the first to ery 
“Calamity!” ) 

They clamored for more money, greater appro- 
priations for the international] ballistic missiles, more 
taxes for thermonuclear weapons, more for all the 
instruments that can deal death and strike down the 
hands reaching for the sun. After the first 24 hours 
this line, contrasted to that of owr creative scientists, 
was in a fearful crescendo. 

These Cassandras once again cold-shouldered the 
scientists, for whom they, snd others like them, have 
shown only scorn and _ indifference. 

* 

WITHIN 48 HOURS their journalistic counter- 
parts began to echo their cries. The New York Times 
which, on Sunday, welcomed Sputnik and congratu- 
lated the Soviet Union, by than ang vibrated to Sym- 
ington’s wave-length. And so niost other metropoli- 
tan newspapers. : 

Typical was the New York World-Telegram . On 
Page |, Monday, it quoted a “high-ranking officer” in 


Washington that the Soviets have “begun aerial in-| 


spection.. Under a sub-head, “Big Brother's Spying” 
—with a Orwell as its authority, the eminent but 
unnamed officer said it was possible Russia’s earth 
satellite was “systematically recording and reporting” 
some secrets now. 

But ? blissfully ignored Page 3, of ‘the same 
edition. re we learned that Alexander Ananov, 
“founder of the Internationa] Astronautical Federation” 
now meeting in Barcelona with the most eminent ex- 
perts present, said: “Espionage is not possible with 
this satellite. . .. Photographs taken from such a 
height would be useless. Not only is the earth cov- 
ered with clouds, but photographs taken - from that 
high up would give no details of the ground below.” 


The man-made moon, the scientist said, “will never 
be of direct military value, but its indirect value— 
gathering data about the higher atmosphere and open 
space is enormous. ’ 

He concluded with an assurance to mankind: “I 
donut think people need worry either now or in the 
future that the satellite will ever be used as a weapon 
or as a launching platlorm for weapons.” 

. 


Why Were 
They First? 


YES, WE AMERICANS must think more deeply 
than ever we did in our lifetime. The question, “Why 
did they do it first?” is an enormous challenge. Can 
it be that socialism’s overwhelming emphasis on edu- 
cation—on the well-being of the young—has some- 
thing to do with the answer? 

Must we not ask why its schools and universities 
are turning out more scientists and technicians than 
we are? 

How can that be when we are the richest nation 
of the world? And why is it that our public school 
system is in crisis, lacking teachers and adequate 
spacer 

How is it that last Sunday's New York Times must 
admit, in an article titled, “Illnesses of Our Medical 
Schools,” that “The chief problem is the precarious 
financial position of the sched To admit, in this 
richest of all lands, that “In our past decade, our en- 
tire educational system has been caught between a 
soaring demaud for education and too little of every- 
thing it takes to provide education—above all, money.” 

Money. Can it be that our society, based upon 
capitalism and the drive for private profits is demon- 
strating its inferiority to socialism? 

A useful guage to judge a society is its treatment 
of the young. ‘Are we providing the necessary facili- 
ties to evoke their latent capacities, to rear them so 
that they can realize their magnificent potential? The 
answer, many American voices are crying, is in the 
negative—this tragic day of Little Rock. 

* 


THOUGHTFUL MEN in a society where indi- 
viduals like Symington are seated at the controls must 
ask themselves the anguished question the New York 
Herald Tribune asked editorially ‘Sunday, Oct. 6. 
Under the headline, “A Grave Defeat for America,” it 
said: “While Russia was doing this the free world, 
ironically, has been harassing and hamstringing its own 
scientists. Many scientists regard what was. done to 
Robert Oppenheimer as a tle, humiliation and deg- 
radation insulting all scientists.” 

The editorial writer observed that these special- 
ists “regarded Senator Joe McCarthy's mountebank 
invasion of the Ft. Monmouth research center as 
another signal that scientists were to be regarded as 
inferior citizens whose work was to be feared and 
held suspect.” They have been “reluctant to work 
for the government . . . have fought shy of projects 
that might bring them into pillorying and humiliation. 

So McCarthyism, as we warned so often, shackled 
our’ scietitists: the: allegedly “totalitarian” society of 


2% eog*t cay ghee ba 


 Jistic 


| 


OR WAR: 


socialism encouraged theirs to 1. grandeur. Is this 
un occasion for thinking men|]/to evaluate the old 
definitions? Is this not the timelito soberly weigh Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt's admonition |that the lron Curtain 
is on this side of the Atlantic? 

At rock-bottom we land oj 
sion: ours is a_ capitalist soc 
nantly upon gain for those who gwn the raw materials, 
the factories, the. mighty industrial machine whose 
workers have given the world thany inspiring techno- 
logical achievements. In the §nal analysis is it not 
true that money, profil, -rutes ff the supreme arbiter 
here today? Should Amerid ns ask themselves 
whether a more efiective order] of society exists? Or 
at least should they not examin 


that possibility? 
End That 


Arms Race! 
BUT AMERICANS need nd 
dawn there. Much can be dof 
i 


this granite conclu- 
tty predicated domi- 


wail for socialism to 
e to improve our soe- 
hings first: under the 
capped by Suptnik's 

oficy of 
the so- 


ciety even in this day. First 
weight of all cumulative evidente 
appearance—shouldn't all Amerigans favor a 
peaceful relations with the Soviet Union ai 
cialist third of mankind? 

Shouldn’t the world abando } the fearful arms race 
that imposes so severe a burden on our citizens, as 
well as on all mankind? Let) us carefully consider 
a recent report by the Senate Foreign Relations Sub- 
committee on Disarmament: “Finally,” it declares, “an 
indefinite race for military superiority among nations 
constitutes a tremendous use nf resources. For ex- 
ample, about half the research|'carried in the United 
States is for military purposes,” 

* 


A Time 


For Agreement 

THE DISARMAMENT debate has begun in the 
skyscraper on the East River| It opens under the 
swirl of the man-made moon |and all that that Con- 
notes. It begins with a general and belated accept- 
ance of the Soviet Union’s announcement made a 
month ago that it already has the Intercontinental Bal- 
Missile. | 
The debaters shuffle their notes at the moment 
that the Soviet Government, through Nikita Krushechev, 
roposes a sweeping U.S.A.-U.S.S.R. agreement to 
a2 the earth satellite and all pilotless missiles under 
initernational control. ae : 

Reports from the capitals of the world indicate the 
mighty impact Sputnik has made on their conscious- 
ness. Can one underestimate the enormous efiect 
upon the world if our government agreed to negoti- 
ate all arms problems and.come to agreements to 
suspend nuclear weapons: tests, to reduce, and ulti- 
mately abolish the death-dealing instruments of war? 
A mighty hallelluja would arise on all continents that 
could shake the antennae on Sputnik or his made-in- 
America twin we intend to launch shortly. 

Then, indeed, would the man-made moon be the 
weaeht of all cumulative evidence cepned by Sputniks 


can truly live like winged gods on this earth. 


. | @ :? ; : tf ‘ 
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Billy Graham: Evangelism 
In the Madison Avenue Style 


By BETTY BARRETT 
BILLY GRAHAM has 
been with us, here in Sodom 
and Gommorah, awhile — 
and gone. It was a few 


weeks before-the Great Cru- 
sade ended that I went to Madi-. 
son Square Garden to see him, 
against the memories of my 
aunt’s tale of the time she hit 
the sawdust trail for Billy Sun- 
day—Billy Sunday who shouted, 
sweated, threatened and prom- 
ised, and stamped like a bull. 
Billy who saved souls at a dol- 
lar a head. Souls as sincere as my 
aunt's who was also a feminist 
in that time when part of the 
feminist movement went prohibi- 
tionist. 

[ wanted to see what Madison 
Avenue had produced, promot- 
ed and organized to the teeth in 
the way of evangelists, here in 
New York City. 

Billy Graham has the physical 
stamp of the evangelist school, 
all right. Youd know him any- 
where—the tall. broad, manly 
fizure, the blonde hair, just a 
shade longer than usual, physi- 
caliy commanding presence— 
and handsome. 

The hall was hung with Amer- 
ican flags, the altar was decked, 
bowered and trellised with ftlow- 
ers. And there was Billy ‘in a 
sober blue suit, serge, perhaps, 
and of course, no Roman or turn- 
ed-back collar for an evangelist. 

* 

WE ARE an evangelical na- 
tion. In all our refornis and re- 
formers, as well as the familia 
come-to-Jesus meetings, there has 
been the cry, the pitch, the plea 
of some evangelist or other, right, 
left or religious center. How 
would the men in the Gray Flan- 
nel Suits present their man of the 
hour? And was Madison Square 
Garden, air-conditioned, vast and 
escalated, the most natural habi- 
tat for salvation? 

On this Saturday night, all ex- 
cept the balcony seats were fill- 
ed by 8 p.m. Behind Billy Gra- 
ham was a wall-wide, white robed 
choir, professionally trained. 

Although Graham had _Jatel, 
been advertising the Crusade as 
an antidoté for juvenile delin- 
quency, most of the people who 
waited, then stood tor the hymns, 
were middle-aged+ or elderly. 
Many, too, probably brought 
their memories of Billy Sunday 
with them. And perhaps a fifth 
of. the audience were Negroes. 

Billy Graham's voice came out 
over the Garden mike strong and 
sure. We- sensed the vitalitv of 
this man, and knew that what- 
ever else he he is surely 
healthy. 

He spoke of J. P. Morgan’s 
dying words, committing his soul 
to his Saviour. The Morgans 
never cut ice with me and 
as far as I could see, it was the 


iS, 


ATI\ 


safest thing for old Morgan to do. 
He had a better chance with an 
all-forgiving Saviour than with 
anybody else. 

7 

AND I waited. I waited for the 
fire. I waited for the quality I 
have always respected and ap- 
preciated in evangelists, the infal- 
lible dramatio sense, the appeal 
to the need for human love. 

But the flames were not leap- 
ing. I wondered if the — 
— of Billy Sunday wandered, 
chilled, in this air-conditioned 
auditorium. 

Sunday, who, to dramatize the 
rigors of his labors for the Lord, 
took out a large bandana hand- 
kerchief with a flourish, wiped 
his streaming face, held up the 
handkerchief, wrung it dry, a 
rivulet of water dripping to the 
sawdust. If, anyone suspected that 
he had concealed a wet sponge 
in the handkerchief, nobody 
really minded. The sweat on his 
red face was real enough. 

But Graham... on to the old 
familiar phrases . “Christ 
calling you to His colors. ... 
He says, follow Me, serve Me.. 


is 


be on the winning side . . . walk 


in robes of white down golden 
ee 

He is warming up... 

“He lives. . — stands here 
saying [ want to come in (Gra 
ham knocked three times on the 
mike). Receive Him. 

He will turn your world upside 
down. % 

“Communism asks you to give 
up everything. for Communism. 
And Jesus Christ demands no 
less!” 

“.. And I'll tell you, there's 
one crowd that’s on my side... 
that’s the psychiatrists . . . they 
will tell you that people NEED 
conversion. ...- 

“Receive Him stand 
... the escalators will take those 
from the balcony to the ground 
floor . . . your friends and rela- 
tives and triends will wait for 
you... the escalators will. take 
you to the ground tloor. to the 
Foot of the Cross. .. 2” 

The television cameras are oft. 

- 


WHY do they come to Jesus 
for Billy Graham? 

He has ottered them nothing. 
He has not spoken once of love 
or joy. And there has been no 
anger in his voice, no threat to 
counter the offer of salvation, no 
hell-lite and damnation on the 
other side of joy. 

This is a new, packaged, ab- 


up) 


Stract, 
son Avenue’s beer has “zing” 
.. . their Sin does not. 

[ always cry when people go 
to Jesus. I felt the tears sting my 
eyelids, but tonight I wept be- 
cause they could only have gone 
out of their needs, their despera- 
tion, 


pre-fabricated Sin. Madi-- 


Unless, of course, the Organi- 
zation Men behind Graham had 
arranged with several churches 
for delegations to pledge salva- 
tion on certain nights to keep 
the Foot of the Cross full. 

One thing stands out 
this meeting, setting it 
from all other evangelist meet- 
ings I've seen: There is no “love 
offering,” no collection. The large 
and shifting congregation is not 
paying for the Great Crusade. 

Where is love? Where is joy? 

Where is the old evangelist 
who gave something to the con- 
gregation? The handsome man, 
flushed with love, holding out 
his arms td those who do not 
know love... . “Jesus loves you. 
He is waiting. ...” 

And still they come, to stand 
at the Foot of the Cross. 

Only a few of the Negroes in 
the audience heed the call. Why? 
Do they feel, even without tele- 
vision, that this is a white man’s 
salvation? 

Why has Graham not spoken 
of love at all? Is even Christian 
love, Christian fellowship some- 
how taboo on Madison Avenue, 
in the city which gives birth to 

Navboy, Scamp, Mad, Nugget 
and the rest? 

| feel tears again, for salva- 
tion without love is one of the 
saddest things I have ever seen. 

* 


THERE was no joy, that night, 
even in the saved. I looked at 


about 
apart 


the people as they came out ol 
the meeting, and they looked 
exactly like the kind of people I 
went to church with all ot my 
girlhood. But there were no 
wounds to be seen, no wounds o! 
the struggle, of the tears, of the 
final joyous decision. They look- 
ed tranquil. 

Salvation has become another 
Madison Avenue _ tranquilizer. 
And Billy, who says a few of the 
old fiery phrases, is gone from us 
as-cotton candy after a circus is 
gone. 


Who were the reformers in 


CERALD L.&. SMITH 
“Evangelist of the Right” 


-_—-— - 


fo 
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EUGENE V. DEBS | 
“Evangelist of Brotherhood” 


voice of old-time evangelism? 

The Abolitionists, to whom 
Slavery was a sin from which 
they wished to save, not only the 
slaves, but those who sinned by 
owning human beings. 

But Billy Graham has spoken 
very soltly about segregation... 
he has made no effort to save his 
fellow-southerners from the sin 
of segregation. 

Eugene V. Debs, from a free- 
thinking family, who always 
spoke of love, not the love of 
Jesus Christ, although he was not 
even an atheist, but of the love 
of human beings for each other, 
of brotherhood. 

And William Jennings Bryan, 
the populist, “. . . and mankind 
shall not be crucified on a Cross 
of Gold.” 

Darrow, who defeated the 
Bryan - gone - respectable. . . . 
Darrow the negative evangelist, 
who debated with priests and 
preachers and wound up his 
statement, as he took the podium, 
“You have your Trinity .. . the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
..» Well, I have my Trinity, too 
I...dont... know!” 

Darrow, who said he didn't 
believe the human race was 
worth saving, who said that the 
only completely satisfying human 
activity was baseball, and who 
quit working for the railroad boss- 
es to try to save Gene Debs in 
eourt. Darrow who spent the rest 
of his life earnestly engaged in 
salvation. 


* 

THE evangelists of the Right. 
Oh. hey re part ol it. too. especi- 
ally in the South. | heard Gerald 
L. K. Smith speak in St. Louis at 
his America First Party Conven- 
tion m 1944. 

He had been a Southern evan- 
gelist, but his was the voice: of 
hate and not of love. His call was 
to receive every vicious notion, 
that hatred was waiting to come 
in. He frightened me, this Beel- 
zebub otf evangelism . and 
with all of it, he is still flesh of 
our flesh and bone of our bone. 

* 


I WENT to my first union 
meeting when I was 18 in 1941, 
The organizer, in my Midwest 
town, looked like any other evan- 
gelist, handsome, commanding, 
but he was.dark-haired and full- 
blooded in the face. A black 
Norwegian, he was, and his name 
was Pete. 

There we sat. All of us were 
young, and most of us had come 


from some Protestant church or 


a 


other. And all of us, if we had 
not knewn naked hunger, had 
known scarcity. If we had not 
known rags, we had worn patch- 
es. 

Well, Pete knew us. I guess 
maybe hed known what we 
knew. He wouldn't have dared 
to insult us with a promise of 
five or ten cents an hour. With 
five or ten cents more, wed still 
be poor, and we'd still be patch- 
ed, and what was the big deal? 

We watched him as he talked 
about trade unionism. Wed all 
been to revival meetings, and 
we waited for the pitch, the 
mourners bench and the love of- 
fering, in hard cash. 

When he got to the peak he 
said, “My father told me, the day 
I joined the union, I put back 
my shoulders and I held up my 
head, because I had human dig- 
nity for the first time in my life.” 

I felt my back straighten and 
my head go up and so did every- 
body else in the room. I don't 
think anybody there was over 
22. 

There wasn’t any mourners’ 
bench. There-was only a barrel 
next to the organizer, for cans of 
food for the young restaurant 
strikers who had been out 16 
weeks. 

There WAS a love offering. It 
was what Pete called the Silk 
Stocking Fund. We were asked 
if we could chip in a few cents 
for silk stockings for the girls on 
the picket line, because Our Girls 
ought to picket in stockings with- 
out runs. 

We gave. And we joined the 
union. Nobody had ever offered 
us human dignity before, and of- 
fered it with no promise any- 
thing was ever going to be easy, 
offered us dignity and a bitter 
fight. 

* 

THE Wobblies, God bless 
them, were some of the truest 
evangelists who ever disturbed 


the American earth. When they} 
. j 
took out after the long-haired 


preachers who come out every 
night, to promise in voices so 
sweet, there ll be pie in the sky 
when vou die, in the sweet bye 
and bye ... they were knocking 
off competitors in the old Amer- 
ican style. 

They wanted their's now, in 
their passionate, loving, dual- 
unionist hearts. , ' 

Listen, and what real evange- 
lists do we hear today. Not Billy 
Graham, who has made revival 
another tranquilizer. . . . 

But, we do hear Martin Lu- 
ther King ... we hear the voices 
of the Negro pepple, walking a 
sawdust trail int has not been 
swept, waxed air-condi- 
tioned. 

They fight with the New Tes- 
tament, as Midwest and Southern 
labor organizers fought in the 
30s and early 40s. , 

When we listen now for the 
voice of love and anger, we hear 
Martin Luther King thunder 
across the land... . 

If we could hear now an evan- 
gelical voice from the trade union 
movement .. . from the left 
... calling to the still-saved, even_ 
to the backsliders, instead of the 
poll-tax voice of McClellan, we 
might find the sawdust trail 
again. 


and 
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“So logk!” | 
“Ah-ha!l Where did you get this’ 


' 
| 
' 


conviction. The testimony of stoolie 
Mazzeti was “tainted,” the court 
said. | 
The prosecutors had one hope 


x 
Cooperation 
(Continued from Page 7) 


of the food in Japan would be 
unfit for human consumption.” 


Farm to Farm wi 


(Continued from Page 5) “You think there’s no pail in this’ 
magnolia scented mortuary of the; County besides yours? Were wait-) 
South. Ing on our pay. | 

Comes the ne. the new | ‘OK, OK. Ul give you a check. | He warned, “there is tragedy 
erners are liable to go out pic! ing} “No checks. We're waiting on| ahead, not only for Japan, but 
asain ~and ask for more money. cash.” for most of the world.” 

Like all workers they have to Hght; , oe ae ree pa yl 
iocevey eee... . At this point the partner's dis-| A difference of opinion was 

" 

expressed in the conference over 


Take Mr. B. The cl ‘mal voice was heard from the of-| 
AK@ NETS, D. € cnerry Crop fice: “I told/ you not to take no | | x ee 
was pretty good. Extra workers) women. You can’t put that stuff si "ee - “en <a 
were needed besides those in the over on them, Pay ‘em and get rid | inside the earth to aid in study- 
camps. Mrs. B. and her carful of | of *em.” ing the inner core of the plant. 
» i a iny, Pee The necessity for organization Soviet scientist Vladimir Belous- 
BUT the American people re-| hearing befere the Subversive Ac-| © Next dow the soaciiinesl was iia. and solidarity between the local; sov, of the Institute of Physics 
belled against McCarthyism soon tivities Control Board in Pittsburgh! ed, “Pay? Well, thev’re still some! pickers and the camp harvesters is of the Earth, Moscow, stated the 
| hd the sentences were given.|this summer. He contradicted him-| cherries on the tops of the trees, beginning to be evident. One local} Opposition of Soviet scientists te 
= was f new political climate) self so many times under the cross-| and a lot on the ground. .. .” Pox organization recently passed a! 20Y kind of nuclear explosions. 
: — a — ~ pas The State examination of Attorney Hyman Sut Mrs. B. had learned the hard nails th, : a , + “We think another y should 
Bons ition . was thrown out. The | Schlesinger, that the gine sns way. She insisted on pay. resonsion That mugrants Must YE! be found to study the physics of 
ph ay gs yr were “peew geasy had his testimony struck out. “How do I know the back of paid the same rate as local work-| the earth . . . it is not necessary 
).S. Supreme Court re- : And the smith Act indictment} your car isn’t full of cherries?” they ers. So far it’s just a resolution. But} to do such a dangerous thing as 
| : lit’s the first step on the right road. exploding the bombs.” 


Pittsburgh 
(Continued from Page 8) 
against the Mellons long before, |for a second Smith Act trial, how- 
He had been expelled from the!/ever. This was Alex Wright, an 
Mellons “Pitt College” in 1928 elderly leader of the Progressive 
alter a demonstration for Tom | Party, who had stooled under covet 

Mooney. But he had dared to se iae)  ene 7 

back to Pittsburgh as a Commu-|",)*" 7° ee oe, ee 
agri Ret aaaeeur underground to testify against, 
"A oe : eee Cleveland Smith Act defendants 
P ne irving Weiseman, a veteranithe year before. And one of the 
7 oy ya re fascism, had prosecutors admitted that Wrigiit 
ge 1 wy : + Communist Party!\vould be their chief informer in 

in nearby West Virginia. the coming Pittsburgh trial, 
” But Wright was wrecked in a 


versed the Pittsburgh Smith Act) was dismissed, i demanded. 
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To the Editor: 


My article on the Elizabeth 
Curley Flynn campaign, which 
the Worker published Sept. 15, 
and which George Blake Char- 
ney so sharply criticized in the 
Oct. 6 issue of the "Worker, 
needs, I think, some further ex- 
planation. 

It was written at a pojnt in 
the campaign when there was 
quite some serious doubt that 
the campaign would succeed. 
It was the almost universal opin- 
jon of those actually doing the 
canvassing then that the main 
obstacle that stood in the way 
of success was a subjective one. 
The signatures were there. What 
then was missing was the will 
and the confidence to go out 
and get them. 

At that time, when so few 
signatures were coming In, none 
of us was in a tolerant mood 
toward the sideliners and sccof- 
fers. Charney claims that the 
article did “harm”; but I'm not 
sure I understand what ° “harm” 
he means. The article may not 
have helped the signature cam- 
paign; it certainly did not harm 
it: for the campaign proved to 
be a rousing success. 

Its success cannot be over- 
estimated, especially in light of 
the recent international devel- 
opments. Who can doubt, for 
a moment, that the opportun- 
ity Elizabeth now has of bring- 
ing home to the people the over- 
whelming necessity to demand 
that our government agree to 
disarmament and a policy of co- 
existence, is a golden opportun- 


Fannie Golos 


Send off Party -Concert 


Recording artist-folk singer 


ELIZABETH KNIGHT 


Drinks—Refreshments 
Sun. Oct. 27, 2:30 P.M. 


Great Northern Hotel 


118 W. 57th Street 
For Information call LO 5-2879 


| SPEAK YOUR PIECE | 


ity? Who can doubt that only 
good can come from it? 


* 

BUT CHARNEY does raise 
another extremely important 
question. How is one to inter- 
pret, first of all, the huge losses 
in membership; and, secondly, 
what is one’s_attitude correctly 
to be toward these people? 

The past losses are impressive, 
and only a fool Would be blithe 
about them. But, I think, Lenin 
should -not be misunderstood 
on this or any other question, 
nor should. citation from his 
works always be made in an un- 
favorable context, as if his ideas 
had become examples in a 
House of Horrors. Lenin has 
not been too much studied, but 
too little! 

Nevertheless, 45 percent (il 
that’s actually true, for Sid Stein 
really makes an educated guess) 
is a critical warning, and de- 
mands that certain conclusions 
be soberly drawn from the fact. 
But wrong conclusions can also 
be drawn. For Marxists do not 
necessarily equate 51 percent— 
much less 45 percent—of any- 
thing with the truth. Even 
10 percent can hold the truth 
at any particular moment, which 
does not meare that one glories 
in IQ percent. 

But figures can lie. For, if 
one breaks them down to ac- 
tual instances, and examines the 
concrete cases, another picture 
begins to emerge. I don't know 
them all. But let Charney or 
any one else tell me how one 


understand these Case sP 


is to 

How, to take one example, is 
anyone to understand the form- 
er Communist Party member, 
who had some influence, but 
who resigned with the cry that 
Karl Marx was anti-Semitic— 
and then ran off to work for 
a pornographic magazine? 

Or what can one conclude 
from the ex-Hollywood writer 
who, after 20 years in the move- 
ment, suddenly discovers that he 
meant to belong in the Demo- 
cratic Party all the while, and 
his membership in the CP was 
a case of mistaken identifica- 


; 


‘County CIO Council, 


10 NEW COURSES IN 
MARXIST THEORY 


and its application 


we eee eee 


© MONDAYS (Oct. 28, Nov. 4, 11, 18, 25, Dee. 2, 9) 


6:45 P M. New Problems in Marxist Theory—Herbert Aptheker 
The South Today (4 sessions)—Abner Berry 
8:30 P.M. History of the Negro in the U.S.—Herbert Aptheker 
© TUESDAYS (Oct. 29, Nov. 5, 12, 19, 26, Dee. 3, 10) 
6:45 P_M. U.S, Labor Movement Since 1900—Philip S. Foner 
$:30 P.M. The Marxist Method—Howard Selsam 
| © WEDNESDAYS (Oct. 30. Nov. 6, 13, 2@, 27, Dee. 4, 11) 
6:45 P.M. Boom and Bust in U.S. Economy—Mvyer V eise 


5 


30 P.M. Social Philosophy of the Arts—Sidney Finkelstein 
® THURSDAYS (Oct. 31, Nov. 7, 14, 21, Dee. 5, 12, 19) 


6:45 P.M The Puerto Ricans in the U.S.—Jesus Colon 
Changing Systems: Human History—Henry Alein 


8:30 P.M. The Science of Marxism—Harold Cellins 


(plus other 4- and 6-session courses to begin in November) 


FEES 


$6 for 7 sessions; $5 for 6 sessions; $3.50 for 4 sessions 


REGISTRATION—By mail (check or money-order, made out 
to the specific instructor, c/o Academy Hall, 853 Broad- 
way); or at the opening sessions of each class, in the 
room designated tor that class. Mail orders will be ac- 
cepted beginning the week of October 21; classes begin 
October 28th. All inquiries should be addressed to the 
individual instructor; full course descriptions will be 


available October 14th. 


ALL CLASSES WILL MEET AT 


ACADEMY HALL, 853 B’WAY (14th St.) 


’ 


— 


‘Program for Socialist Studies. 
Nathan, , 
Goshal, 
Dunham 
P.M. at the Great Northern Hotel. 
Dr. Corliss Lamont will be Chair- 
A Memorial tribute 


STith St. 
“iman for the evening. 
be Clicord T. McAvoy initiator and inspirer, 
of the socialist study program will be de-. 
livered by Harvey O'Connor. Contr. $1.50. 


CHICAGO. — The city - wide 
conference to map plans for mo- 
‘bilizing the full resources of ail 
‘Chicago organizations to put an 
‘tend to the anti-Negro attacks has 
‘been postponed for a short period, 
'Paul Iaccino, secretary of the Cook 
told The'while so that additional organiza-|Negro actions. It is expected ‘that 


tion. ~And how is one to take 
the writer who with a choked 
voice declared that he found 
everything he needed in litera- 
ture in the works of Tennessee 
Williams, and so——goodbye! 

Or the ex-member who, hav- 

ing spread as much confusion 

and slander as possible first, then 
departed—pointing to the con- 
fusion and dismay he had help- 
ed create as proof of the Party's 
weakness and ineffectivess, and 
therefore not worthy of his fur- 
ther tmembership? (True, he 
went into business and listened 
to the cash register instead.) Or 
the one who disappeared into 
the analyist’s room and rose from 
the couch purged of the last 
rebellion? 

And many, many others! How 
do tehse examples figure in the 
losses and what is to be learned 
from.them? There are others, 
1 know who had more plausible 
ncliding members 

But 

those 

those 
remain 
the 


tinge ol 


reasons, 
from the working class. 
whatever the reasons of 
who left. good bad. 
people who chose to 
in the movement deserve 
highest praise and, in these 
treacherous times, need firm 
support .and proud leadership. 
They- must be defended from 
the open and covert slander that 
their continued membership 
somehow brings them close to 
moral turpitude, and that those 
who left. are somehow on loftier 
moral level. It must be stated 
openly and proudly—and Sid 
Stein does pay tribute to them 
in his report—that they are the 
real backbone of any future 
growth, and that they are the 
real heroes of our times, and not 
those—for whatever reason—who 
deserted. 

For those who left are wrong. 
Every day that passes proves 
it more. They deserve—those 
who are honest—profound con- 
sideration and help from us. 
But they themselves should 
also soberly recorisider the basis 
of their thoughts and acts, and 
see, as only the blind cannot 
see, that the world is not going 
down their alley. It is going 
along a broad and bright high- 
way. We are having our own 
problems about getting there. 
But we'll get there. Of that 
I am sure. 

It wil be worth much to be 
able to say then: I believed, I 
helped, I remained loyal when 
that loyalty was most needed. 

Cordially, 


PHILLIP BONOSKY. 3 


Sunday Manhattan 


the faculty 
Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois, 

Clarke and Dr. 
Oct. 


A RECEPTION for 
Dr. 


Fr. G. 
will be held Sun. 
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Worker. it impossible to have a recurrence 
The conference, originally sched-|of the Trumbull Park and Calumet 
uled to be held late in October, Park anti-Ne¢gro attacks in Chicago. 
was initiated by the CIO council.| This is the first time that a ma- 
At a meeting of the planning cone tee section lof the Chicago labor 
as taken the initiative 


mittee, agreement was reached to) movement 
postpone the conference for a short) jn a city-wide effort to precent anti- 


tions could assist in the planning. ithe conference will spotlight the 
Mr. Iaccino stated that the re- causes of the recent attacks and 


| 


sponse to the conference thus far, map lans for participation of jiabor 
has been “enthusiastic.” He stated! and civic grgups in preventing such 


‘that a large number of organiza- events from|taking place in the fu- 
‘tions would co-sponsor the meet- ture. 


’ 
’ 
} 


' 


‘Catholic Interracial Council, Chi-| 


ing with the CIO. onhiieneb 


| Representatives of the following Jewish 


organizations are serving on the 
planning committee, Mr. laccino Urge Hk Press 


said: the Jewish Labor Committee,’ For Int 


Catholic Council on Working Life.| 
| r ti | Sixty-five| Jewish clubs and so- 


‘cago Commission on Human Rela- | cieties, thrgugh their New York 


‘tions, Presbyterian Institute of In- City coordifating committee call- 


dustrial 
‘cil of ‘Metropolitan Chicago, Chi- 
cago Board of Education, Chicago 


Relations, Welfare Coun- ed upon Pr sident Eisenhower last 


to apply every necessaly 
measure assure compliance” 


were k 


of Labor and the ‘In- 


Federation 


ternational Ladies Garment Work- with the Swpreme Court decision 


long meeting. At 


ers Union. on integration and to “apprehend 
It was expected that the above those who subvert the law.” 
organizations together with the CIO| In their letter the organizations 
council would co-sponsor the day- condemned|Governor Faubus and 
its September the “racist}) mob-instigatrs,” de- 
meeting the CIO council voted to nouncing eir acts. as a blow 
call this conference, upon the! against the|Constitution, the gov- 
recommendation o {the executive! ernment, and the cause ot Ameri- 
board and the human rights com-'can democracy. They stated that 
mittee of the council. the prestigé and stature of the 
Speakers and detailed planning! United §S suffered a biow 
of the conference are in the hands! throughout |the world. 
of the program . planning commit | TThev expressed their “heartfelt 
tee, Mr. laccino Dochea Sponsors| support” to] the President for tak- 


of the meeting ge the hope|ing “action| to assure compliance 


that 


| 
’ 


| 
| 


: 
' 


cident 


ter to bereémoved 


j 


; 


: 
| 
| 


’ 
' 


in 1883 under a special provision 
of the 
‘mitted it 


| 


crimination by fire and casualty 
‘insurance companies on the. basis 


i 
- NATIONAL STANDING—CIRCULATION 


' Colo.., 
_ Jllinois 


Ce tie Fok ee ee 
| Maryland-D.cC. _. 


of the 
Otto 
Kumar 
Barrows 
13th 7:00 
118 W. 


| West Virginia gunk eo 


the city-wide effort would with the la 
a program that would make’ Rock, Arkansas.” 


——— a 


INSURANCE FIRM 
PLEDGE AGAINST JOB BIAS 


Charles Abrams, chairman of AD showed that 61 
the State Commission Against Dis-: 
crmination announced last week mission - 
a voluntary agreement with the had been 
Commercial Travelers Mutual Ac-' agency in 
Association’ whereby in- 
quiries as-to color on applications | 
for accident insurance are hereaf-' 
from the com- 
pany s application forms. 

The insurance law prohibits dis- 
crimination on the basis of color 
by life, health and accident wisur- 
ance companies. The Commercial 
Travelers Mutual Accident Associa-| 
tion, however, was incorporated 


evolve 


week by 


initiated investigations 
undertaken by that 
hat period, with 1955 


able cause” was made 

ent of the cases and 
discriminatory employment prac- 
tices were| discovered, and. aiso 
corrected, an equal number of 
cases. 

Abrams pointed out that three 
of the cbmpanies investigated 
hired Negroes for the first time 
after their| original contact with 
SCAD, while nine other companies 
showed substantial increase in Ne- 
gro and other minority cmploy- 
ment, 

Allegations of discrimination en 
the basis off color formed the basis 
for 54 per¢ent of the complaints, 
while 27 pércent involved creed 
and 7 percent Yolor. The remain- 
'ing complaints! involved unlawful 
ent inquiries. 

~, 
FUND CAMPAIGN 
as of week ending October 7, 1957. 
Dw. | TO 


GOAL | DATE 
"1 | 


insurance law 
to restrict 
ship to white males. 

The law, Abrams said. still con- 
tains no prohibition against dis- 


which au 
ifs member- 


of color. and this. he said. should 
be corrected. | 
An 1Il-vear study released last pre-emplov 


FUND 
DRIVE 
GOAL 

$750 


Raised 
To Date 
$584.00 
125.00 
3.608.291 
248.00 
5.00 
686.50 
1,025.06 
748.50 
158.75 
53.00 
1,929.°5 
2,295.00 
1,120.00 


TO 
DATE 
79 iS 


WKR 
STATE GOAL 
Connecticut 
N. Mex., Wvyom.. ah 
Indiana 750 


Michigan 
Minnesota-Dakotas 
Missouri e 
Montana, Idaho 
New England 
New Jersey 


2.56750 
703.00 
191.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania . 
Western Pennsylvania 
South 
822.15 
466.60 
17,362.62 


Wisconsin 
Miscellaneous ee 
TOTAL ioutside N.Y.). 


VINCENT HALLINAN 


: will speak on 
“Difficulties—Right and Left” 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 18-8 P.M. 


Chairman: MILTON ZASLOW 


CENTRAL PLAZA, I11 Second Ave. 
Contr. $1. Auspices Socialist Unity Forum 


NEW YORK STATE . 31,571.30 


TOTAL U.S.A. ...+. 


—_ 


$100,000 $48,954.92 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


IMPORTED PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS— 
Deluxe Features include 44 keys & key. 
board tabulator. Reg. $129.50 plus tax. 
SPEC. $62.50 plus tax, Standard Brand 
Dist., 143 Fourth Ave., (bet. 13th & 14th 
Sts.) GR 3-7819 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance pickup | 
service, days, nights, weekends, econom!:- | 
cal, Budget Movers—CH 3-3786. 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor. 170th 8t., Bronx %4, N.Y. 


Tel. JErome 7-6042 


a 
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By LESTER RODNEY 


IN MANY YEARS of sallying 
forth to seek the opinion of the 
“man in the street” on one sub- 
ject or another, this reporter 
never found such universal inter- 
est as in the Soviet Union's man 
made moon. Not one of those 
we accosted shrugged wordless- 
ly, looked blank or just walked 
on, as happens on this kind of 
asignment. Every one was inter; 
ested in the topic. 3 

In fact, we didn’t even solicit 
the first comment we got. It 
came last Saturday, the first day 
of the big news, when we check- 
ed in at a tennis court for a little 
non-celestial exercise. 

“What do you think of the 
Russian satellite?”, the man said 
as he assigned us to our court. 

Being more interested in hear- 
ing his opinion than giving mine, 
I countered “What do YOU 
think of it?”. 

“I'll tell you,” he said, leaning 
forward, “We've been under- 
estimating those people, right 
along. They're wery capable. 
I'll tell you another thing I think. 
A lot of the money WE have 
for such a purpose never gets in- 


to the thing itself, it gets — 


ere, 
over 


off by business here and 
They re more efficient 
there.” 

We put in our opinion that the 
Soviet Union wanted peace, was 
not interested in starting a war, 
and he agreed. 

“It's mad to even think _of 
war,” he said, “And herés one 
thing Russia is telling us with 
this satellite. They're telling us, 
you better not start anything, be- 
cause we got ALL KINDS of 
things. ”" He waved both 
le back and forth through the 
air. 

* 

ON TUESDAY, four 
after the exciting news broke of 
man’s triumph over space, we 
asked some people at random 


around Times Square for their 
opinion, putting it this way: 
“What are your reactions, what 
do you think about the Soviet 
Union's launching of the satel- 
lite?” 


days 


A man who said he was visit- 
ing from Albany shook his head 
dolefully and replied “I couldnt’ 
believe it! You know, we are 
tops in the world in everything, 
it’s hard to get used to the idea 
of being second. Where are our 
scientists? We're the richest na- 
tion in the world!” 

A COLLEGE STUDENT an- 
swered with a big grin, “Head 
for the hills!” 

Did he really believe the 
launching of this scientific ad- 
vance meant peril for him, I 
asked? He said he seriously did, 
because “It confirms that they 
have the inter-continental roc- 
ket missile, and God knows what 
else.” He said the thing for 
us to do was to put full speed 
ahead in our own weapons de- - 
velopment work. 

I couldn’t refrain from ask- 
ing him this: “It the Russians 
wanted war, if that were their 
aim, why would they wait for 
us to catch up to them? Isn't 
it obvious that war ISN'T their 
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The ‘Moon’ Loosens All Tongues 


aim, and therefore shouldn't we 
think about mutual agreement 
on disarmament in this day and 
age, instead of only “lets get 
back ahead of them!” 

The logic of the query en- 
gaged him for a moment. “You 
may have something there,” he 
said triumphantly without — 
to the contradiction it posed to 
his first reaction, “is that they 
world, and they don’t want to 
would lose all prestige in the 
do that. They're making a big 
pay for Asia and Africa, you 
“now. 

A WOMAN said firmly and 
pleasantly, “Let's give credit 
where credit is due! We should 
not act childish about something 


so wonderful.” She added, as a 
sort of secondary thought, “It 
certainly was a shock to learn we 
are not first in this field,” 

A MIDDLE-AGED man had 
very strong opinions. “Whoever is 
responsible for letting them get 
ahead of us ont his,” he said, 


. ees 


Flynn Group Asks 
Program ( omment 


The cooperation of 4,000 peti- 
tion signers in completing the elec- 


tion program for Elizabeth Gurley Ge 


Flynn has been solicited by the 
People’s Party campaign commit- 
tee, under whose auspices she is 
running for City Council. 

The signers have been 


draft program. 


asked ; 
to inform the committee about any | 
changes they would like in the: 


The program, dealing with the @ 


main social questions in the 24th 
Senatorial district on 


East Side.where she is 


the Lower : 
running, | 


has also been sent to 200 civic Haim, 


leaders for their comment. 


It demands that the city “guar- | 


antee integration of Negroes and‘ } 


Puerto Ricans into projects and & ee 


other apartments.” 


General Welfare committee 
Lottling up the Brown-Isaac-Shar- 
key bill which would ban discrim- 
ination in housing because of race, 
creed or color. 


Continuation of present city pol- { 
will ' 


icies, the program warns, 
doom the East Side to become a 
“rich man’s playground.” 


It condemn: ee | 
the action of the City Council’ : 
tor : 


ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN 


If You Haven't 


“Should be found out, no matter 
how high up.” 

ANOTHER MAN right behind 
him thought a moment and an- 
swered, “That country has come 
a long ways, a long ways. The 
question is, whether a out 
to conquer the world, like it’s 
said. If they in 
trouble.” 

And finally, “You look like an 
educated person,” a man said in 
response to my query, “What do 
YOU think about it? I'M flabber- 
gasted!” 


ANOTHER 
REACTION 

ANOTHER STAFF member 
repotred the following conversa- 
tion with a waitress. 

She: That sure is SOME- 
THING, that satellite. I don’t un- 
derstand it. I was talking te my 
husband about it, but I don’t un- 
derstand what makes it move. 

Staffer: Well, the Russians 
managed to do it. 

She: Yeah, they did it first. That 
hurts us. 

Staffer: Does it? 

She: I don’t know. I hope not. 
Better a satellite than a bomb. 


are, were 


mea ee 


REGISTER! 


last day for registration for the 
You cannot vote if you do not 


If you register— 

You can vote at this election, 
and 

You can vote at every suc- 
ceeding election without re-regis- 
tering. 

So — Register — at the polling 
bocth closest to your home, 
sometime between 7:30 a.m. and 
10:30 p.m. this Saturday, Oct. 
12. 


First Flynn 
Street Rally 
On Wednesday 


Seven big street meetings in be- 
half of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn's 
councilmanic campaign have been 
scheduled by her campaign com- 
mittee it was announced yesterday 
by Arnold — Johnson, campaign 
manager. 


This Saturday, Oct. 12, is the 


Nov. 5 city election. | 


| 
register. | 


emphasis, ee 
touch is a four-ine 


r 
Latest Hairdo — The ‘Sputnik’ 

LANSING, Mich.—It had to happen. The latest thing in hair- 
dos is the “Sputnik,” named after the earth satellite. 

This Sputnik sort of wraps around the head with an upward 
the ears and most of the forehead. The final 
in diameted model satellite, with radio antennas. 
The Sputik won a prize for originality yesterday at a state 
| hairdressers convention. 


Attorne ys for 5,300 : 
File Sobell Appeal 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 7.—Attormmeys acting 
some 5,300“4mericans filed an appeal last aa asking 


in behalf of 
U.S. 


Supreme Court to review the case of Morton Sobell. A 


“friend of the court (amicus curiae) 
brief asking a hearing on new evi- 
dence was submitted to the high 
court by attorneys Daniel G. Mar- 
‘shall of Los Angeles, former Judge 
Edward P. Totten of Orange, Cali., 
and Laurent B. Frantz of Berke- 
iley, Calif. 
The names of 5,300, from 42 
states, were also filed. 
| Sobell, sentenced to 30 years in 
the trial with Julius and Ethel Ros- 
enberg and now in Alcatraz endur- 
ing his eighth year of imprisonment 
is seeking to prove his innocence of 
conspiracy to commit espionage. 
fe charges that his conviction was 
‘fraudulently obtained, that he was 


The program demands the aboli- where subway and bus lines cross. 
tion of discrimination in the pub-| New health clinics are urged. 
lic schools, where it is expressed jas well as the replacement of Gou- 
in segregated classes, allocation of verncur Hospital, expansion ot 
teachers, distribution of materials,!Bellevue Hospital, and establish- 
and in other ways. iment ot a hospital on Ellis Island. First of the announcéd rallies! Cision entitles him to a new trial. 


The “outrageous expense” of 60 Other points ee Ne ne the| Will be held Wednesday, Oct. 16: The attorneys submitting the 
cents a day carfare for many East at Ave. D and East Sixth Street at) brief pointed out none of Sobell’s' 


Rallies have been scheduled for Kidnapped from Mexico in viola- 
three successive Wednesdays and a tion of the U. S.-Mexican extra- 
windup gathering on the Saturday| ition treaty, and that a new Su- 
before election day. '}preme Court Fifth Amendment de- 


SOBELL 


include juvenile delin-|- Q ' 
} 7p.m. At 8:30 the same niglit an-/charges had been denied by the, was trying to avoid a hearing oa 


, ‘r rr: ’ 
Side workers is condemned, and)?!O8'4! 


the demand is made for free trans-/4" ney, publicly-owned garages,| other meeting will be held at Nor- 


lers between busses and -subways|sanitation, 


public markets, 


on 14th Street and other streets'thought control in the schools. 


Message to Volu 


. 
ELIZABETH GURLEY ELYNN 

Greetings and congratulations 
to all of our canvassers. 

You did it! 

You were wonderful! 

Thanks to your heroic efforts 
I am now on the ballot, as the 
Councilmanic candidate of the 
People’s Rights Party, in the 
24th district. 

That was the first round. 
Next comes the campaign. The 
first week we have concentrated 
on Registration. But from here 
on in—we need you more than 
ever, to follow up the good 
work, as campaign workers. 

We have a fine program, pre- 
pared by our campaign com- 


DEFEND 
DEMOCRATIC. 
RIGHTS ! 


nieers 


people of the area. We are sure 
it will be enthusiastically ac- 
cepted by the voters. We want 
your help to distribute it to 
them, to discuss it wtih them, to 
urge them to vote for it. 


Come to the campaign work- 
ers meeting, Monday, Oct. 14, 
8 p.m., at 15 Second Ave. 


You enjoyed your talks with 
friendly people, and they did, 
too. They will welcome you 
again. They are expecting to 
see you again—and so are we. 
Let's get togeher for a rousing 
campaign. Let's make the sec- 
ond round as successful as the 
first. 

To all of you who didn’t get 


around to canvassing — we're 
sorry; yOu missed a lot. But it’s 
not too late to get into the swin 

of the campaign. We need 
plenty of help—to mail out lit; 
erature, to man the sound 
trucks, to ring doorbells, to dis- 
tribute leaflets, to hold street 
meetings, to get out the vote and 
‘watch at the poils. There is 


’ something for everyne to do—- 


|Nortolk and Delancey. 


and|folk and Delancey Sts. 


| Speakers at these ‘meetings will 


include Miss Flynn, \Benjamin_ J.! 


Davis, tormer eitv councilman, 


SOn., 


the struggle against housing segre- 
gation and for adoption of the 
Brown-Isaacs-Sharkey bill. 

The remainder of the schedule 
includes: 

Wednesday, Oct. 23: 7 p.m., East 
4th Street and Ave. A; 8:30 p.m., 
Norfolk and Delanéey. 

Wednesday, Oct. 30: 7 p.m., 
First Street and Second Ave.; 8:30 
p.m., Norfolk and Delancey. 

Saturday, Nov. 2: 7:30 p.m., 


ema 


young and old. 

There is a thrilling sense of 
“get-togetherness” in this cam- 
paign. It will do you good to 
experience it. We invite you, 
one and all, to participate. 

Three weeks is a short time. 
We must cram a lot of activity 
into the next 21 days. Tues- 
day, Nov. 5th, is Election Day, 
and our second and final dead- 
line. So come to 15 Second 
Ave., this Monday night, and 
help to sucagssfully meet it. 
Let's make more history on the | 
East Side,’ 


George Charney,;and Arnold | 


Keynote of the gatherings will be} 


—2s 


| prosecution, but the prosecution|the facts. 
——- | hes. 
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SEOUL PAPERS URGE TREATY 
TO END SHOOTINGS BY Gls 


SEOUL—South Korean newspapers renewed demands last 
week for a Status of Forces treaty with the U.S. to prevent the shoot- 
ing of Korean civilians by American soldiers. 

“Hankuk Ulbo,” a Seoul independent newspaper, said the “big- 
gest reason for repeated shooting incidents is that the American 
military court failed to give proper punishment to the soldiers who 
did the shooting.” 

It said one GI who shot and killed a three-year-old Korean boy 
at Inchon several weeks ago received a sentence of three months at 
hard labor. 

The Korean courts here have no jurisdiction over American 
troops involved in such caSes now, but the situation slowly has been 
developing into a gathering storm. 

“Unless the U.S. takes proper preventive measures to keep its 
soldiers from shooting Koreans at random and punish the offenders 
properly in accordance with law,” the newspaper said, “it would lead 
us r the conclusion that the American humanitarianism is only a 
word. 

Several other Korean newspapers have hinted that the actions 
of American soldiers involved in the incidents stemmed from “racial 


contempt” for the Korean people. 
ANFUSO ASKS SALE TO ISRAEL 
OF $100,000.000 SURPLUS FOOD 


WASHINGTON—Rep. Victor L. Anfuso (D-NY) reported 
last week that he had urged the Administration to complete an agree- 
ment to permit Israel to buy 100 million dollars worth of surplus 
food from the U. S. 
 Anfuso visited Israel last month as a member of the House 
Agriculture Committee studying |the surplus food disposal program. 


